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SELF MANAGEMENT 
IN SELLING 


By D. R. Osborne 


Training Director, The Studebaker Corp. 


A book for every executive who 
manages and trains salesmen, and 
for the salesman who wants a 
practical step-by-step plan for in- 
creasing his own sales effectiveness. 
“The answer to the question—what 
is the best book on selling !’’—Fowler 
Manning, L. C. Smith § Corona 
Typewriter Co. $3.50 


MORE PROFITS 
FROM ADVERTISING 


By K. M. Goode and Carroll 


Rheinstrom 


For every business man who spends 
money for advertising and wants to 
be sure he is getting results in sales. 
Tells how to advertise today to 
assure profits. “Easily the best 
book on advertising I have ever 
read.”—F. B. Ryan, Ruthrauff § 
Ryan. $3.50 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


By C. W. Mears 


Dean, Cleveland School of Advertising § Sales 


A book for business men who want 
to speak credibly, forcefully and 
persuasively before any audience, 
large or small. It tells how to gain 
confidence, how to develop a plat- 
form matter, how to use the voice 
and body, how to convince your 
audience, how to speak extempore, 
etc. $3.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Harper & Brothers 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 

Send me a copy of: 
(- Self Management in Selling—$3.50 
0) More Profits from Advertising—$3.50 
OPublic Speaking for Executives—$3.00 


O I will remit $...... in 10 days or return 
20K (s). 

0 Check is enclosed. [ Send C. O. D. 

iva re daeiennbs dna esuckenmeuereel 
BE digas ase Seana Rn csr neue cuasoa 
IN 535 eure x sind ualce ease cerueres 
Business Connection ...................... 
wwo (Please fill in) 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
T COSTS about $200,000 to buy and 


install a 50,000-watt radio transmit- 
ter. If you add to this the cost of land, 
buildings, and the furnishing of offices 
and studios, the total expenditure will 
run to $338,000. After the plant is 
paid for, the bad news really begins. 
The maintenance of a 50-KW plant, 
studios, wire lines, and so on, runs to 
$634,150 a year, and this sum does not 
include the cost of programs. Stations 
of lower power are much cheaper to 
build but the upkeep is still a pretty 
impressive figure. Even a 1000-watt 
outfit costs $93,950 a year to run. 
These figures are set forth in a report 
by the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 


In the work of building the Hoover Dam 
the great handicap ts the intense heat of the 
treeless, rocky terrain. During the past 
summer the daily temperatures ranged 
from 110 to 116 degrees, with a maximum 
of 126 degrees registered in the canyon. 
This permanent heat wave impaired the 
efficiency of the workmen and caused sev- 
eral fatalities. 


= summer at Atlantic City two 
bathers were drowned and many 
others put in peril by a giant wave com- 
ing in from a sea which was not excep- 
tionally rough. Every season ocean 
liners encounter one of these unexpected 
big waves, the cause of which is some- 
thing of a mystery. The earthquake 
theory must be discarded because seis- 
mographs record all such disturbances. 
In some manner not clearly understood 
many waves suddenly get into the same 
rhythm instead of working against each 
other as they normally do. This piles 
up the water to an unusual height. 


The Post Office Department made a 
ruling that all rural mail boxes must 
be placed at the carrier's righthand side 
of the road because motor traffic makes 
it dangerous for him to pull over to the 
left. The plan sounded good until the 
complaints began to pour in. Mothers 
strongly object to the danger invelved in 
sending the children across the roadfor mail. 


HYSICIANS attending Thomas 

A. Edison during his illness last 
summer advised the installation of an 
electric cooling system. The machine 
quickly reduced the temperature and 
humidity of the sickroom bringing the 
aged inventor both comfort and benefit. 
On the second morning after the air 
conditioner was put in, Mr. Edison was 
out of bed examining with critical ‘n- 
terest one of the new coolers. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


NEW ROGET DICTIONARY 


MOST COMPLETE*/ KIND 


Gives new command of language 
perse | is the famous Roget’s Thesaurus in 


new, handier, up-to-date, complete form. 
Prepared by foremost living authority. Over 
250,000 synonyms and antonyms arranged in 
single alphabetical order for quickest location 
of the word you want. New unique cross- 
reference plan carries you from word you look 
up to every other related word. 
Writers and puzzle fans are hailing The Roget 
Dictionary as their greatest aid for finding the 
exact word to express any thought. Provides in- 
spiration for fullest development of ideas. Now 
the outstanding vocabulary builder. Over 600 
pages on fine grade paper; handsome, gold- 
stamped, sturdy binding. Thumb-indexed, only 
$4; plain, $3.50. 

EXAMINE FREE 

See for yourself how the new plan makes this 
the outstanding dictionary of synonyms. Ex- 
amine it at your bookseller’s—or send for 
thumb-indexed copy for five days’ trial use. 


Address: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
(Dept. 5711), 2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 














Men and 
Methods 


By Edwin P. Norwood 


He tells the whole story 
of River Rouge, the 
world’s greatest indus- 
trial laboratory. He lays 
emphasis, not on the ma- 
chines, but on the men 
and methods through 
which Mr. Ford has 
caused this marvelous 
city to function. Fascin- 
ating, almost unbeliev- 
able—a complete picture 
of the whole Ford sys- 
tem. Illus. $2. Double- 
day, Doran. 
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UNIVERSITY HOME STUDY 


ern Uni- 


versity recognizes the obli- 
gation to offer instruction of 
high quality to all who can 
benefit by it. x¢ Realizing 
that many who could not 
attend classes desired educa- 
tion under university guid- 
ance, Columbia organized a 
home study department ten 
years ago. %¢ Courses that 
will help in almost every 
walk of life are offered to 
those who will devote a part 
of their leisure to study at 
home. ¥ You will never re- 
gret giving your spare time 
to interesting study, whether 
for more rapid advancement 
in business or to broaden 
your cultural background. se 
The intrinsic value of these 
courses has been amply 
proved by the experience 
of thousands of students. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 


Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 


Business Administration Juvenile Story Writing 


Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


































LL. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people-which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. % 
Columbia courses have been pre 
pared to meet the special require 
ments of study at home. They ar: 
sufficiently elastic to be adapter 
to the students’ individual need¢ 
Everyone who enrolls is personall 
taught by.a member of the Univet 
sity teaching staff. 9g In writing 
mention subjects which intere: 
you, even if they are not listed, < 
additions are made from time t 
time. 9 Our Home Study Depar 
ment offers also complete hig 
school and college preparatot 
training through courses coverir 
the equivalent of four years.of hig 
school study. We shall be glad - 
send our special high school bu 
letin upon request. 








CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects! 





Name. 





Occ 





Street and Number. 









City and County. 






| 
W.W. 11-3) 
! 
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“I was going 
to fire him” 


“Ser that man over there? Three years ago I was 
ready to fire him. He was just dragging along, not 
making any progress. 

“Now he’s head of this department—and the most 
valuable man I have! I have great confidence in his 
judgment. He was telling me the other day that the 
most important decision he ever made was when he 
decided to enroll for a course with the International 
Correspondence Schools, Home study certainly did 
wonders for him!” 


If you are not making progress, chances are it is due to 
lack of training. All gd the world today, in their spare 
time, men are studying I. C. S. courses to fit themselves 
to master their present jobs and to win the bigger jobs 
— 2 medium of success is also open to you! You've 

n I. S. advertisements for years but never did any- 
thing AF it. Why not take the step that may mean so 
much to you? Why not— 


Mark and mail the eon stn 

“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

The Universal University” 

Box 4708-C, Scranton, Penna. 

enon cost or Aiastion, a, glease, send me a copy of 

r booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 

out the subject Seles which I have marked X 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Bridge Engineer 

Automobile Work 

Plumbing (Steam Fitting 

rnd Ventilation 
Sanitary Engineer 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Steam Engineer 


Architect 
Architectural Draftsman 
Building Estimating 
Wood Millworking 
J Concrete Builder 
Contractor and Builder 
J Structural Draftsman 
J Structural Engineer Marine Engineer 
i) Electrical Engineer Refrigeration 
Electric Wiring R. R. Locomotives 
Electric Lighting Air Brakes 
Welding, Electric and Gas yo Operation 
Telegraph Engineer . R. Section Peremen 
Telephone Work a R. Bridge and Building 
Mechanical Engineer Foreman 
Mechanical Draftsman Chemistry [Pharmacy 
Patternmaker (1) Machinist ) Coal Mining Engineer 
Reading Shop Blueprints Navigation 
Civil Engineer Agriculture 
Highway Engineering } Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping }Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines [) Toolmaker (_] Woolen Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines Fruit Growing Badio 
Aviation Engines Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Busines, Correspondence 
‘Industrial Management Lettering Show Cards 
Personnel Management Stenography and Typing 
affic Management Complete Commercial 
ecountancy English (Signs 
‘ost Accountant Civil Service 
. P. Accountant vm yk Lay Clerk 
Bookkeeping Mail C 
Secretarial Work Grade. School Subjects 
Spanish OF rench High School Subjects 
alesmanship Tilustrating ()Cartooning 
A dvertis. Lumber Dealer 


me. Age. 





‘eet Address 








mupation...........-.eceee0+- 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
ernational Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


Does Your 
ENGLISH 
‘Do You Justice? 


Do you, without realizing it, make mis- 
takes in English, which cause others to 
silently criticize you? A new, different, personalized 
od of training will show you how to avoid the many pitfails in 
ish which may cause you to lose your greatest opportunities for 
per position © with whe need 5 and greater popularity 

ected by a & group o of patonelly ‘known educa- 











fter 25 years "ort research and teac 
a mere set of books. It is fascinat: be 
No memorizing. No copy- 

| No dull rules to learn. 

st 15 minutes a day devoted to contesting 
‘htful study can make you a r of 
ect English, Effective Rae and 1d Perfect 
ness and Social Letter Writing in the 
test possible time. 
: A new, descri ok booklet, 
to Win With Wo: ords,” telling Pr: 
SCHCRAFT study be sent without 
re to serious- — Ke ab and women. 
.e age in writing.) 


P arcaart,. e » Dept. D-19 
25 hicago, um. 




















(Continued from Page 4) 


Some day sleeping cars may be made of 
aluminum instead of steel. At any rate, 
the Pullman Company is building an 
aluminum car for experimental purposes 
which will probably be exhibited at the 
Century of Progress, Chicago's world fair. 
A car with an aluminum body would cost 
more than an all-steel one, but it would be 
trom 30 to 40 per cent lighter. 


AVE you a “terrerium” in your 

home? Terreria, in case you do 
not know, are small cages for the keep- 
ing of frogs, lizards, and turtles and 
they are quite as popular in Europe as 
goldfish bowls are with us. Karl P. 
Schmidt of the Field Museum says that 
these reptiles are commonly shipped by 
parcel post since they can travel with- 
out food and with very little air. Liz- 
ards are sent in cloth sacks placed in 
light wooden boxes or cardboard mail- 
ing tubes. Frogs and salamanders can 
take long trips quite comfortably if 
packed in slightly damp moss. 


For the purpose of encouraging shop- 
ping during the morning hours, traction 
companies in certain Southwestern citves 
offer free rides on cars and buses between 
the hours of 9 and 11 on bargain days. 
It is found that this helps the merchant 
dispose of his wares and stimulates busi- 
ness generally. Shoppers usually stay 
downtown after the expiration of the free 
time, so the company gets a return fare. 


NALYSIS of accidental deaths in 
1930 as presented by the National 
Safety Council show that of the total 
casualties of 99,000, exactly one third 
were caused by the motorcar, 30,000 
were from home accidents, 20,000 were 
in public places but not from motor 
vehicles, 19,000 were in industries. The 
motor fatalities have increased enor- 
mously in the past decade, the other 
classes little or not at all. Men con- 
tinue to have more accidents than 
women. Pedestrian deaths are increas- 
ing only a fraction of the rate of motor- 
ists’ deaths; children’s deaths are being 
reduced; fatalities in the rural districts 
are growing much faster than those in 
the cities; states having no drivers’ ex- 
aminations are responsible for most of 
the increase. Deaths involving com- 
mercial vehicles are decreasing. Rail- 
road-crossing fatalities are falling off. 


The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards originated the term, “ realtor” 
and by a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, its members 
have the exclusive right to the use of the 
word. The court finds that this is a trade 
name, not an occupation. Henceforth 
nobody will be permitted to call himself 
a realtor unless he has qualified by sub- 
scribing to the Association's rules of 
conduct and code of ethics. 

(Continued on Page 7) 





Se 

Every Word 

Instan tl dat 
Understooe 


The use and meaning of more than 100,000 
words are clearly defined at a glance in this 
new kind of dictionary. THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY isin constant 
use by writers, business men, and educa- 
tors because it is the one dictionary that 
meets present-day needs. 1500 pages, 3000 
illustrations. Includes 10 additional depart- 
ments of necessary reference information 
and Atlas of the World in colors. 

Ask your bookseller for the WINSTON, 
or we will send youa copy. See why The 


WINSTON 


JS implifi ied 
DICTIONARY 


“The Modern Authority” 
is insisted upon by busy 
people who must be accu- 
rate ina hurry. Write for 
acopy today. Pay $5 tothe 
postman on delivery. If 
after 10 days you wish to 
return it, your money will® 
be refunded at once, in full. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON co.% 
811 Winston Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
































NOW at a New Big Saving! 


the New Britannica 
Write for FREE 56-Page Booklet 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 342 Madison Ave., New York 


HOROSCOPE Scientific Astrology practi- 


cally applied to business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. ener ~>- M. D. 


Pepperell : Massachusetts 


AccOUNTANT 


Executive Acoountants s pad C. C. P. A.’s earn $3, 60 te a year. 
Thousands Only $,000 Certi Red Public account: 
ante xin Gr Ghited 3 Sates. We train you thoroly at home in engred time 

















4 2 jous 
rien i f 
Whee’ eta ae P ¥X pines eee Fe 
ncludin: 
Write eng mom tT Ace , the of that Pays. ad 





LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1 see. Chicago 





Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn vom pea my ind at uickly in nh epare 


time. Practical lo text books’ 
Old establiched a. Low tuition— 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 


interesting ‘informat le 
aoa Sa Advertisin: 
Denk: 2348 ,3601 Mich.Av. “Chicago 














SHORT S 


u prize. 
N pon? ~olles rned over $5000 in spare time. 
\\ Hundreds are selling constantly to 
| ing publishers. 
} Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty, 
lesson rr ol in writing and marketin ng of 

the Short-S and cemnole oe y of 
WRITER’S M NTHLY free. Write Sela 
=) The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 





STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer 
Se business a wt 
Be independent. Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. ig corpo- 
= legal 


$5,000 to $10,000 Gemmell 

We guide ising gs by step. Youcan train at home dur- 
Ae ee of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 

nts fou ind among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We We furnien all ons sang terms, including foarjecn volume 
Law Low terms. Get our valuable 
Haw Guide and’“Bvidence’™ beoke FREE, Send for them N 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 11332-L Chicago 

The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 


UNIVERSITY” CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


pam your! high-school, college or personal 


a gg, ——— & eligious 
and Sociale Workers, M d Wo 


many vocations are wsing ¢ the 4 sso courses in 

45 different subjects to obtain guidance by ex- 

Rests for cultural and for practical purposes. 

he courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ae 

831 ELLIS HALL \CAGO, ILL. 
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HUGE gyro-stabilizer designed by 

the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
and built in the Philadelphia Westing- 
house plant has been shipped to Italy 
for installation in the destroyer, Pig- 
afetta, now under construction. The 
device weighs twenty tons, the flywheel 
is 91 inches in diameter and is capable 
of 1,350 revolutions per minute. En- 
gineers say that the stabilizer will eli- 
minate the heavy rolling of a warship 
in rough seas and consequently greatly 
increase the accuracy of gun fire. Other 
advantages claimed for the device are 
the elimination of seasickness and the 
saving of fuel. 


The manufacturer of an automatic slot 
machine brought suit against the govern- 
ment to recover taxes. The Revenue Bu- 
reau had acted on the assumption that 
this gambling device is a “game” and 
thus subject to the ten per cent excise tax 
on sporting goods. The Court of Claims 
now upholds this contention, on the ground 
that feeding dimes and quarters to this 
voracious machine is some people's idea 
of a good time. Obviously it ts not a 
gainful occupation. 


WO years of drought have made 

sad inroads in the ranks of migra- 
tory waterfowl. When there is no 
water in the customary breeding grounds 
the acquatic birds do not raise families. 
Consequently this autumn’s flight of 
wild geese, duck, brant, and coots may 
be the smallest on record. Recogniz- 
ing this menace to our wild life, Presi- 
dent Hoover has issued a proclamation 
limiting the hunting season this year 
to one month. Canada has adopted a 
similar measure to protect her birds. 


Aviators frequently report seeing a com- 
plete circular rainbow when they are fly- 
ing above the clouds. If conditions are 
right, the shadow of the plane ts observed 
in the exact center of the circle. Now a 
Boeing System pilot says that while 
climbing through broken rain clouds one 
night he saw a distinct moon rainbow. 


IATOMS are microscopic plants 
which are found in all kinds of 
water, quiet or moving, hot or cold, sa- 
line or fresh. They absorb mineral salts 
from the water and form skeletons of 
silica as an oyster makes shells out of 
lime. When the organism dies these 
skeletons sink and build up deposits of 
diatomite, a cubic inch of which may 
contain fifty million skeletons perhaps 
millions of years old. The Department 
of Commerce tells us that diatomite has 
a great and constantly increasing value. 
Its common names are diatomaceous 
earth, tripolite, and kieselguhr. It has 
great importance as a filtration medium, 
the sugar industry being the largest 
consumer. It is also widely used as an 
(Continued on Page 8) 





How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 


HIS new Retirement In- 

come Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 

tire on an income of $200 a 
month when you are 60. Here 
is what you get: 
1. Anincomeof $200a month, 
beginning at age 6oandlasting 
the rest of your life. You are 
assured a return of $20,000, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
$27,000 at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy Issued 1851 





Say good-by to money worries forever 


wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become) 
totally disabled, you would not need to. 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 
The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has been helping men and 
women to end money worries for over 
three quarters of a century. 

An interesting 24-page book explains 
how this plan works—how you can pro- 
vide a Retirement Income for yourself. 
There is no cost. No obligation. Send 
for your copy now. 














gsousts seoeees 


gqstissuen® 


ancoms 0a 


Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 641 Elm St., Hartford, Con. | 
Please send booklet giving me full information about your new 
Retirement Income Plan 
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Pronunciation 


Bad pronunciation is a serious 
handicap in every business or 
social circle. Correct your 
pronunciation by Webster’s 
Collegiate. 





Vocabulary 


Build the comprehensive vo- 
cabulary that is worth so 
much by daily reference to 
the 106,000 words in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate. 





Definitions 


Sure knowledge of words and 
their exact meanings is offered 
in the clear, authoritative ex- 
oe in Webster’s Col- 
egiate 





When you are in doubt as to 
the correct spelling of a word, 
don’t guess—consult Web- 
ster’s Collegiate and be sure. 


Synonyms 
Exactly the right word for 
every purpose is pointed outin 
the full synonym treatment 
contained in Webster's Col- 
legiate. 



















Word Usage 


Why let blunders in your 
speech and writing put you 
at a disadvantage? Webster’s 
Collegiate is a sure guide. 



























Websters 


Will Quickly Clear Up All 
Difficulties in Word Use 


It contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words, with defini- 
tions, etymologies, pronunciations, and indications of proper 
use—a dictionary of Biography—a Gazetteer—a special sec- 
tion showing, with illustrations, the rules of punctuation, 
use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. — Foreign words and 
phrases— 1,256 pages—1,700 illustrations. 


The Best 
Abridged 
Dictionary 


because it is based upon 
the “ Supreme Author- 
ity’—Webster’s New 
International Dic- 
tionary. Thin- Paper 
Edition: Special Mer- 
riam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. 


Purchaseof your 

bookseller, 

or send order 
and remittance 
direct to us; or 
write for information 
and free specimen pages. 


Get G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
The 109 BROADWAY 
Best SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

































Nervousness, Mental Depression and 
troubles due to WEAK Nerves~—Have 


and other forms of nerve strain?? 


ERVE 


END it, 
Torture or it may 
end YOU 


Have you “lost your Nerve’’—Are you tortured by 
Have you Nervous Indigestion or other organic 


pleted your Nerve Force recklessly through worry 


You will find the help you need in my 64-page 

on Nerve Culture. It explains in simple words 
the cause of weak nerves and how to strengthen 
and calm them. Book sent postpaid for 25 cts. 
(coin or stamps). Past sales OVER a million copies. 
It is the most widely quoted book ever written 
upon this vital subject. Order To-Day—NOW. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
(Nerve Culturist and Psychologist) 
1530 Cellini Bldg., 48 West 48th St., New York 


Residential Schools 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Samure EH HOLMES, GeorcE D. CHURCH, h 
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WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “cuca? 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for all colleges and for ¢ 
in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box W, Staunton, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL 


ettm Hall ;.- cirts 


‘ ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junier Cel- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
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Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


























SPARE 


THAT 


S LaSalle Problem Method. Our salary- 


nr 3 MoM Aa t 
Modern Salesmanship 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 





Do you want a better position 
and a higher salary? You can 
have them if youcan do the 
work. LaSalleexperiswillshow 
you how, guide you step by 
step tosuccess and help solve 
our personal business problems through the time-sav- 


plan enables you to prepare during your spare hours, 
De ee ae ee es ee os se es oe FIN Yourself Through LaSalie-—— = = =e = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.11332-R, CHICAGO - 
Tell me about your salary-increasing plan for my advancement in the business field checked. 
Send also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Banking and Finance 
Modern Business Corre- [] Commercial 


TIME TRAINING 


LEADS TO BIGGER PAY 


without interference with your Present duties. Simply 
mark on the coupon the field in which youdesiresuccess, 
and we will mail you a valuable book describing the 
opportunities in that field, together with an outline of 
our salary-increasing plan. Also copy of ‘*Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” There is no cost or obligation. Find 
out how the salary-increasing plan starts average 
men and women on the high road to success and finan- 
cialindependence. Check and mail the coupon NCW. 


increasing 


The World's Largest. Business 
Training Institution 







(Expert Book- OOC.P.A. 


keeping Coaching 
O Business EnglishO) —. 


Ocredit and 


Railway StationMgmt _ spondence Spanish 
Railway Accounting Modern Foremanship CT] Telegraphy ys aed 
Law—Degree of LL. B. Personnel Management [] Stenotypy dence . 


(0 Paper Salesman’s Training 





(Continued from Page 7) 
insulating material, as in bricks for 
lining furnaces. It is a valuable filler 
for many materials, such as that of 
battery boxes; it is widely used as an 
absorbent, as an admixture in concrete, 
as an abrasive for polishing, as a packing 
material for acids, and for many other 
purposes. In short, the diatom is a very 
useful creature—after he is dead. 


A new ruling by the Post Office Depart- 
ment permits larger and heavier parcels. 
The limit of length and girth has been 
raised from 84 inches to 100 inches and 
the maximum weight has been increased 
to 100 pounds. The list of mailable arti- 
cles has also been increased. The change 
will benefit merchants and manufacturer: 
and may add fwe million dollars to th 
annual postal revenues. 


| eed day fifty thousand New 
Yorkers call the number, Meridian 
7—1212, and ask for the correct time. 
By means of a new system, a single 
operator answers all these calls. She 
does not hear the individual request 
but repeats this formula at intervals 
of fifteen seconds: “When you hear 
the next signal, the time will be one 
fifty-two and a quarter.” The buzz 
which follows is automatic but, con- 
trary to popular belief, the voice is that 
of a living girl, not a phonograph. A 
light informs her that she has listeners 
so she need not speak her piece if there 
is no audience. Since the work is 
monotonous, each girl remains on duty 
only an hour at a time. 


In cases where an orchard is suffering 
from a lack of proper pollination, the 
thing to do is to buy a package of bees. 
Some bee-keepers make a specialty of 
packing them in boxes for shipment by 
mail or express. When the box is de- 
livered the orchardist merely pulls out a 
cork and tells the bees to go to work. 


peti of our federal prisons are 
good “customers” of the libraries 
and they show a strong liking for seri- 
ous books and magazines. Adventure 
stories are popular, too, but there is a 
surprising demand in all the federal 
prisons for nonfiction books of practi- 
cal value. The younger inmates are 
steady readers of works on aviation, 
science, the art of letter writing, and 
books dealing with success in life. The 
trashy, dime-novel type of book and 
the worst of the crime and racketeer 
stories are banned by the censors but 
the prisoners are never deprived of 
worthwhile reading matter. 


The state of Wisconsin owns a tract 
of ten thousand acres of cut-over land in 
the McNaughten district, taken over be- 
cause of delinquent taxes. A camp has 
been built there and fifty convicts from a 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
state prison have been put to work plant- 
ing trees. There are five years of re- 
Jorestation to be done here and after the 
Job is finished the camp will be moved to 
another tract. The project will help 
solve the problem of overcrowded prisons 
and get important work done in addition. 


ESTWARD the center of popula- 

tion takes its way, but it no longer 
shows any great speed. That mythical 
“center of gravity”’ moved thirty miles 
in the last decade and the new census 
puts it near Linton, Indiana. It is a 
surprising fact that the North and 
South have kept an even pace through- 
out the history of the republic. Since 
it started near Baltimore in 1790, the 
center of population has never strayed 
more than twenty-one miles from the 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. 


Many regions which suffered severely 
from drought last year reported abnor- 
mally large crops this season. The Wea- 
ther Bureau, however, finds no basis for 
the popular theory that drought rests the 
soll and thus prepares the way for good 
growth. Rainfall in the corn belt was 
subnormal again this season and crops 
were not up to standard. The current 
weather is what matters. 


LL employees of the Gaw-O’Hara 
Envelope Company of Chicago 
must put a specified amount in the sav- 
ings bank every week. A bank teller 
sits by the paymaster every Saturday 
and collects the deposits. The worker, 
of course, can do what he pleases with 
his savings, but if any employee will 
accumulate $500 toward the first pay- 
ment on a home, George D. Gaw will 
contribute an equal amount. This 
bonus has been in operation ten years, 
and President Gaw finds that home- 
owning workmen are happier and more 
efficient. He regards his contribution 
as a highly profitable investment. 


The interesting suggestion that platt- 
num be used as a monetary standard 
similar to gold and silver finds no favor 
with our Treasury Department. The 
supply is insufficient for world use, of- 
fictals say, and it fluctuates too widely in 
price to be a happy medium of exchange. 
Almost the entire supply of this precious 
metal comes from Columbia and from 
the Ural Mountains in Russia. 


D° NOT put much faith in gasoline 
“dopes’”’ which purport to improve 
starting, eliminate knocks, or increase 
the efficiency of the engine. The Bu- 
reau of Standards is of the opinion that 
nothing which can be added to the gas 
in small quantities by the motorist can 
be effective. The officials made a care- 
ful test of 150 such fuel “dopes” and 
were unable to find that they had value. 
(Continued on Page 76) 




































































Follow the Direct Road to Success 


Do you want a better position and a larger pay envelope? There is just one 
way to win success—be head and shoulders above your fellows by gaining a 
broader basic education. Mathematics is the basis of all edu- 
cation. Not a day passes in which you do not have to use 
» mathematics in your work. Do you make your own cal- 
culations, or are you handicapped by your inability to 
do this work yourself? Here is the whole secret of 
success. This is why mathematics is taught in every 
school and college. A thorough knowledge of it makes 
clear so many things which are puzzling you today. 
Do not let another day pass without doing something to improve 
your knowledge of mathematics. But how can you obtain this 
knowledge? By going back to school or college, or taking an ex- 
pensive correspondence course? You need do neither! 


At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught 
This Simple, Easy Way! 


Now you can take advantage of this easy method which has been 
worked out by an expert for those who do not wish to give the 
time and money required by other methods of mathematical 
study. A very simple and extremely interesting group of books 
has been prepared for you by a man who has devoted his life to 
teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important 
subject. 


MATHEMATICS 


FOR SELF STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M. 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


These books start right from the beginning with a re- 
view of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts 
and trick problems that save countless hours of your 
time and make you more valuable to yourself and your 
job. Then they go right into higher mathematics and 
show you how simple it is when an expert explains it 
for you. Don’t let appearances fool you, mathematics 
is easy. You can get these books on approval and see 
for yourself how much enjoyment you can have while 
getting’ this valuable training and solving interesting 
practical problems that puzzle your friends and fellow- 
workers. In no time at all you will be tackling with 
ease the most difficult question on this subject. 


A Complete Reference Work An Expert Gives You These 
on Mathematics in These Simplified Methods 


Four Inexpensive Books Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, is 
not an ordinary teacher of mathematics. He 
has had many years’ experience in giving 
students the kind of mathematical training 
they need in practical work. He presents 
each practical method and problem in the 
clearest and simplest way. He gets right 
down to the kind of information that you 


Starting from the first simple principles, these 
interesting books take you, by easy stages, 
into the detailed applications of higher 
mathematics. Each step is clearly explained 
and is followed directly by sample problems. 


Arithmetic for the Practical Man 


Algebra for the Practical Man need in your daily work. Look up any 

Trigonometry for the Practical Man mathematical problem that puzzles you in 

Calculus for the Practical Man these books and see how quickly you get 
4 Volumes—1240 Pages—lIllustrated the solution. 


Send No Money 


Examine These Books for 10 Days FREE! 


The coupon below brings you the four books for 10 days’ free trial. After 10 days, return 
the books to us without obligation or send us the small down payment of $1.65—balance in 
three monthly payments of $2.00 each (5% discount for cash.) . 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF STUDY in 4 volumes. Within 10 days I will either 
return the books or send you $1.65 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 8 months— 
total $7.65. (5% discount for cash.) (W. W. 11-31) 
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REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE AND 


TAKE COMMAND 
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You need only pick up your telephone to con- 
trol millions of dollars’ worth of property... 
a thousand yards or a thousand miles of wire 
... five thousand or five million dollars’ worth 
of equipment ...a few or many of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s hundreds of thousands of trained workers. 
What you get from your telephone depends 
on your wish of this or any moment. 

Few things you buy can so exactly fit your 
needs. Telephone service is made to your order 
for each call... and the telephone becomes an 
extension of your voice and personality for 
whatever purpose you choose. All of the Sys- 


em’s plant and equipment is of interest to you, 


for you cannot be sure which of the 20 million 
interconnecting telephones in this country you 
may need to reach. 

The Bell System provides a constantly im- 
proving service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. This means that it pays only 
reasonable regular dividends and devotes all 
earnings beyond that to the extension and 
improvement of the service. 

This has been the practice for half a cen- 
tury, with the result that the public has doubled 
its use of Bell telephones in the last ten years. 

The money you pay to your telephone com- 
pany brings you steadily increasing value. 





* AMERICAN 





TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


dent’s attitude toward the countrywide 

reductions of salaries and wages wholly to 
politics. An election year presses on, but the 
President has, to date, been strangely aloof to 
political considerations and remarkably tena- 
cious (many call it obstinate) in following the 
dictates of his own convictions. 

One need but mention the hurried trip and 
the speech in Detroit before the American 
Legion, to dispel the charge of vote seeking. 
Certainly no action could have been better 
calculated to lose the good will of a large and 
articulate portion of our voters. 

In both instances, therefore, the President 
has kept square with his convictions as to 
what was best for the country as a whole. 
It is now apparent, however, that the ad- 
ministration’s position on wages is no longer 
tenable. 

The length of time that business would con- 
tinue to slide off and the depths to which it 
would fall few foresaw two years ago. One has 
only to recall the atmosphere that pervaded 
the days in Washington when, shortly after 
the stock market panic, the Owen Youngs and 
Alfred Sloans of American industry were in- 
vited to attend a conference at the White 
House. 

Some of the newspaper dispatches at the 
time, although reporting the seriousness with 
which the words of the President were received, 
nevertheless gave the impression that some of 
the conferees became on occasion almost jocu- 
lar. The stock market had dealt a damaging 
blow to the country but the injury had not yet 
begun to hurt, for had not new-era advocates 


[' IS manifestly unfair to charge the Presi- 


and economic poets preached the gospel of new 
times and different ways? Were we not cer- 
tain that all that went up didn’t, for us inhabit- 
ants of the world of 1929, necessarily have to 
come down? Countrywide comment of the 
time made it plain that the depression was 
temporary. It was therefore reasonable, con- 
sidering the huge surpluses that many com- 
panies had built up, for the President to ask 
and for the executives to promise that wages 
would not be cut. 

Since that time the world has entered on a 
period of economic and political change. The 
cost of living, according to the best estimates, 
has been reduced 15 per cent, so that the man 
who is not now receiving less in his pay en- 
velope has had, in effect, a substantial in- 
crease. It is all very well to assert, as Wash- 
ington has done, that the purchasing power 
must be kept up and the standard of living 
maintained, but we must face the plain fact 
that purchasing power will not for a long time 
be what it was, and that we must pull in 
our economic ears or have them snipped neatly 
off. 

The world is being made over lumberingly but 
surely into a new pattern. Exactly what that 
pattern may prove to be no one can predict. 
Two things, however, are certain to become 
parts of the design: first, a finer sense of social 
consciousness; and second, despite wage cuts 
and bonuses, despite Democrats and Republi- 
cans, a better life for the average man. Both 
of these certainties have tremendous implica- 
tions for business, big and little. The Presi- 
dent most of all is in a position to see that the 
world of 1931 is a chastened one. 
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World Armaments 


T WILL be ten years on Armistice Day since the 
Washington Arms Conference met at the invita- 
tion of President Harding and the American govern- 
ment suddenly proposed its dramatic plan for the 
scrapping of a large part of the battleship fleets of 
the five chief naval powers. This was the first success- 
ful effort to limit the armaments of modern nations. 
How far forward has the work of the Washington Con- 
ference been carried in the past ten years? 

Since 1921 two efforts have been made to extend 
the provisions of the Washington Treaty from battle- 
ships to cruisers and other types of vessels. The first 
effort, staged at Geneva in 1927, failed completely. 
The second effort, staged at London in 1930, under 
the joint auspices of President Hoover and Prime 
Minister Macdonald, achieved a larger measure of 
success. France and Italy were unable to reconcile 
a long-standing disagreement over tonnage, but Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States adopted a 
treaty limiting all types of warships. 

Meantime, throughout this entire period, the League 
of Nations has struggled through successive phases 
of the problem of land armaments. This effort has 
now reached the stage in which a draft treaty has been 
prepared for submission to a general conference of 
fifty nations, the United States included, which will 
meet next February. 

For those who looked ahead with confidence and 
optimism, ten years ago, the record of achievement 
has been meager. Nevertheless, some progress has 
been made. The goal has been kept steadily in view. 
It is an interesting fact, and possibly an important 
one, that next year’s conference will meet, as did the 
Washington Arms Conference of 1921, in a period of 
widespread depression. When governments are 
pinched for funds, their interest in disarmament 
mounts accordingly. 
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British Gold in Panama 


ABLES from Panama City report that a ship- 
ment of bar gold valued at $11,928 is on its 
way to England from the mines of the Panama Cor- 
poration, Ltd., a British company which has been 
exploiting mining concessions not far from the Canal 
Zone since 1926. A previous shipment of gold preci- 
pitate, valued at $4,745, was sent to England several 
months ago. This makes a total of $16,673 in gold 
dug from a reluctant soil in four years effort, at an 
estimated cost of $5,000,000. On a four year basis, 
this is a return to Panama Corporation, Ltd., of less 
than one twelfth of one per cent on its investment. 
One year ago this month we published an article 
by Henry Kittredge Norton giving the background 
of this British company and raising the question of 
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whether British interests were fringing the Canal 
Zone with concessions primarily in a search for gold 
or primarily in a desire to be present at all crossroads 
of world trade. 

Panama Corporation, Ltd., announces that it hopes 
to raise its—thus far—meager yield to shipments 
of $100,000 monthly in the near future. Even as- 
suming that these optimistic predictions are ful- 
filled, is it worth while for a British corporation to 
camp on the heels of a project as significant to the 
United States as the Suez Canal is to Great Britain? 


Conference for Coal 


USINESS men and scientists of seventeen nations 

will meet this month in Pittsburgh in an inter- 
national conference to consider the outlook for the 
soft-coal industry. Twelve major topics have been 
listed for discussion. They include the competition 
of coal with other fuels, the present dislocation of 
production and demand, and the practice of certain 
nations in extending subsidies in an attempt to sell 
in foreign markets. 

In the United States soft coal was a sick industry 
long before business in general felt the effect of a world- 
wide depression. A series of official and semiofficial 
inquiries has furnished an accurate diagnosis of the 
trouble. The industry is handicapped by too many 
mines, too many operating companies, too much price 
cutting, too little stability in its relations with labor, 
and too few new uses for coal in competition with 
petroleum, natural gas, and water power. In other 
countries the industry has shared these difficulties in 
varying degree. 

It would be idle to expect that problems of this 
sort can be ironed out at the brief sessions of an inter- 
national conference. The present conference does 
not hope to offer the coal industry a panacea. It will, 
however, furnish operators with an accurate picture of 
world conditions which should enable them to plan 
more intelligently for the future. It will throw light 
upon the much-disputed question of subsidies and 
tariffs. And it will bring together the latest and most 
authoritative findings of scientists who are develop- 
ing new uses for coal byproducts and thereby pioneer- 
ing on the frontier of an undeveloped market. 


More Ado About Silver 


NE of the proposals put forward as a cure-all 

for business troubles is the demand for inter- 
national action to “stabilize” the price of silver. 
Those who favor this remedy claim that it would 
promptly start the world uphill. It is the collapse 
in the value of silver, they insist, that has been 
primarily responsible for the depression, since the pur- 
chasing power of populous nations dependent upon 
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a silver standard has been crippled and their ability 
to import goods from the gold-standard nations has 
been destroyed. England and the Scandinavian 
countries have now dropped gold overboard in an 
effort to create a favorable balance of trade. 
- In the August issue we expressed our skepticism of 
the theory that lays the ills of thickly populated 
countries, such as China, to the drop in silver, and 
stated our opinion that this downfall of silver was a 
factor of little importance in the present situation. 
There now come to hand figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which confirm our skepticism 
and which should be noted by the scores who have 
written us objecting to The Unimportance of Silver. 
These figures deal with the foreign trade of the 
United States in the second year of the depression. 
Almost without exception they show for every coun- 
try with which we trade a sharp reduction in both ex- 
ports and imports. Here and there, however, a 
nation stands out against the trend. Three such 
nations appear in the list, and one of them is that pop- 
ulous nation whose trade has supposedly been ruined 
by the collapse of silver—China. While our exports 
to Great Britain were falling off by 20 per cent, our 
exports to France by 35 per cent, and our exports to 
Canada by 40 per cent, our trade with China was 
actually increasing. 

The events of late September have not altered 
our opinion as originally expressed. The article 
beginning on page 33 of this issue deals with these 
momentous events. 


Those Antitrust Laws 


NATIONAL conference on the relation of law 

and business, with special emphasis on the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, will meet in New York City 
at an early date, on the initiative of New York Uni- 
versity. Various important organizations will be 
represented at this meeting, including the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Cotton Textile Institute, National Civic 
Federation, and American Federation of Labor. 

Ten years ago, or even two years ago, a conference 
of this sort would have aroused widespread suspicion. 
Excited observers would have warned the country 
that “‘the interests” were plotting to extend their 
conquests. If there is little of this talk today it is 
because we have passed through an experience which 
has made us question the wisdom of some of our 
methods of regulating business. 

The oil industry offers a case in point, though any 
one of a long list of other industries would serve as 
well. Faced with the problem of a surplus which 
has disorganized markets and depressed prices in 
the midcontinent field to the fantastic level of ten 
cents a barrel at one time last summer, the logical 
procedure for the operators was to agree upon a reason- 
able curtailment of their output. Such action would 
have conserved assets, steadied prices, and stabilized 
employment. Under the terms of the Sherman Act, 


however, the operators were forbidden to “‘conspire” 
to restrict production. As a last resort the governors 
of two states were forced to declare martial law and 
close thousands of wells, as outlined in our leading 
article in this issue. 

The average American probably believes that some 
sort of antitrust laws are needed to protect small 
business men from unfair competition. At the same 
time he is deeply disturbed by the results of a system 
of legislation which now seems to have overreached 
itself. The national conference which will meet under 
the auspices of New York University has as its pur- 
pose an attempt to “‘clarify the atmosphere, effect in 
some degree a reconciliation of divergent views, and 
provide guides for public opinion.” 


Capone and the Federal Courts 


OUR months ago it was announced in Chicago 
that Alphonse Capone had pleaded guilty to 
three federal indictments, two charging evasion of 
income taxes and the other violation of the prohibition 
law. Over the victory of the government in the pro- 
hibition case there was much beating of the drums. 
Dispatches from Chicago reported that Capone’s 
surrender “‘marked a triumph in the federal govern- 
ment’s campaign to crush bootleggers and racketeers 
by direct attacks upon the leaders.” The Associated 
Press reported from Washington that, “‘as one official 
phrased it, the piecing together of the various bits of 
evidence was a masterpiece.” 

And then what happened? One month later Ca- 
pone came before Judge James H. Wilkerson for sen- 
tence. At once it became apparent that the sentence 
would be a stiff one and that this was more than Ca- 
pone had bargained for. Certain ‘‘recommendations” 
in favor of a light sentence, to run concurrently with 
any sentence for income-tax evasion, had apparently 
been agreed upon by Capone’s lawyers and federal at- 
torneys in the case. ‘We were led to believe,” said 
Capone’s lawyers, “that these recommendations would 
be approved by the court. This constituted an in- 
ducement to us. Unless we had been confident that 
the court would act according to the recommendations 
agreed upon, the plea of guilty would never have been 
entered.” 

The net result of the great “triumph” of four 
months ago, so far as prohibition is concerned, is that 
the plea of guilty has been withdrawn, Judge Wilker- 
son refusing to be bound by an agreement reached off- 
stage to decide the course of justice. When and if 
Capone comes to trial on the charge of violating the 
Volstead Act, he will do so on the merits of the case. 
Judge Wilkerson has hung up a motto for all federal 
attorneys with his statement: “It is time for some- 
body to impress upon this defendant that it is 
utterly impossible to bargain with a federal court.” 
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charms, but this is the case of a third time 

that paralyzed. It is only incidentally a re- 
cord of epochal victory for a wildcatter over the rock- 
hounds, which are the pet names that the oil industry 
has given to, respectively, its far-ranging prospectors 
and petroleum geologists. 

Once upon a not very remote time, there was an 
oilman by the name of Dad (legally, Columbus M.) 
Joiner. He made a trade with Mrs. Daisy Bradford 
to drill for oil on her 975-acre farm in Rusk county, 
which is in East Texas not far from the Louisiana line. 
The rock-hounds of almost every major company al- 
ready had quartered this field and had reported to 
their masters that no oil was there. This scientific 
opinion was borne out by Joiner’s first two wells; 
they were dry holes, one at a depth of 1,290 feet and 
the other at 2,546 feet. Nevertheless, oil’s where you 
run onto it, doggedly maintained the sixty year old 
wildcatter who had won and lost two or three sizable 
fortunes. 

On a sultry morning in the spring of 1930, thirty 
months after he had started the first well, Mister 
Joiner stepped out on the veranda of Miz Bradford’s 
farmhouse and reckoned he would make one more 
try, his third. He ‘lowed he would skid the rig over 
and drill about three hundred yards to the west of 
the house. He wouldn’t do nothing of the kind, Miz 


r NHE superstitious say that the third time 





“Black Gold” 


Mi. Daisy Bradford 


wanted a garden. Asa re- 


sult, Governors Murray and 
Sterling became national 
figures, and confusion en- 
tered an already harassed 


Bradford said, because that wuz where 
she aimed to make a garden. She 
sighted him a spot three hundred 
yards to the east and there the Daisy 
Bradford No. 3 was sunk, slowly. 
Shutdowns for lack of money were 
frequent but the wildcatter swapped 
enough of his leases for cash and 
equipment to push the drill bit down 
to 3,536 feet where, on October 3, 
1930, he struck oil. The four hun- 
dred barrels per day that the Daisy 
Bradford No. 3 flowed was unim- 
portant; it was only a ripple of the East Texas 
tidal wave to come. 

It seems that Fate guided Columbus Joiner; 
a test well later proved that had not Miz Brad- 
ford’s garden intentions deflected Dad’s westward 
aim he would have missed the oil pool whose edge he 
punctured. He might just as well have missed, how- 
ever. Only a few weeks ago the wildcatter showed up 
in the Dallas courthouse as a witness in a suit involv- 
ing a large block of oil leases. “I never got nothing out 
of that discovery,” the man for whom the boom town 
of Joinerville is named ruefully told the reporters. He 
is, however, far from broke and he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he turned the oil world more 
topsy-turvy than it has ever been, confounding the 
confusion through which the industry habitually 
moves. For what should, or might, be the orderli- 
est of its provinces are, in reality, the Balkans of 
American business. 

The obvious duty of the oil industry, of course, is 
to turn out its product only as fast as economic de- 
mand warrants, at the lowest average cost for the 
markets that are willing to take it at a fair price. 
It has ample oil, in natural or constructed reservoirs, 
awaiting at the turn of a valve a dependable domestic 
demand fairly well calculable in advance. To take 
only what is needed for today and leave the remainder 
for the exigent tomorrows should be a matter as 
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industry. This article tells 
of shrinking foreign mar- 
kets, the realignment of 
several Rockefeller compa- 
nies, and other possible oil 
marriages. A survey of oil. 


simple as drawing the water for a 
morning tub. But the oilmen, for 
a number of reasons, cannot take it 
or let it alone. They drench their 
fields with unwanted oil and fill the 
air with wasted natural gas and con- 
flicting opinions on what is wrong 
with the oil industry. 

The injury thus wrought is two- 
fold: our natural resources—irre- 
placeable, whatever their extent— 
are ruthlessly drained and a capital 
investment of $12,000,000,000, second 
only to that in U. S. agriculture, is seriously im- 
paired. The interests of the nation, as well as those 
of the oil companies’ 2,000,000 stockholders and 
2,500,000 employees, are jeopardized because one of 
the most basic of industries cannot adjust its pro- 
duction to the demand of its logical markets. 

There was a time, until a few years ago, when the 
American oil producer could take the whole world for 
his sales province, but such is no longer the case. It 
is unfortunate but true that each of the eight prin- 
cipal oil-producing countries now has more oil than 
it can sell, not only within its borders but in its 
natural geographical market. Against a world daily 
demand of 4,150,000 barrels (42 gallons content) of 
crude oil there has been built up a potential output 
of approximately 6,250,000 barrels. 

This is a condition principally of the American oil- 
man’s creation. Admitting that the United States 
never had a “corner” in crude oil supply, it did hold 
until less than a decade ago a virtual monopoly of 
experience, ability, and technology in the production 
of oil, from casinghead to refinery to retail pump. 

Now every nation benefits from the advances 
scored by the American. Geologists have become 
more efficient (but not infallible) in locating oil sands. 
The tensile strength of drilling tools has been so in- 
creased that wells can be sunk two miles under- 
ground, until they strike the impenetrable igneous 
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rock that is the earth’s core. The perfection of the 
“cracking” process of refining has raised the aver- 
age recovery of gasoline from crude oil in the United 
States from 26 per cent in 1920 to 42 per cent in 
1930. Hydrogenation—by which a 100 per cent 
conversion of crude to gasoline is possible—although 
a German process, is being pioneered commercially 
by the American Standard of New Jersey. In no 
industry, it may be said, has technology of produc- 
tion so far outstripped what is known as manage- 
ment as in oil. 

It was the war that impressed the world with the 
importance of oil. As soon thereafter as possible 
almost every nation began seeking or developing pe- 
troleum resources. Using American methods, ma- 
chinery, and sometimes men, the world went after oil 
and got it; today it is saturated with oil. 

Oil comes from two types of wells: the flush well, 
or gusher, in which crude oil is lifted by the expulsive 
force of the natural gas with which it mingles, and 
the settled well, or stripper, from which oil must be 
artificially lifted by pumping. In the United States 
the rich, shallow sands in which production costs are 
low have been largely depleted, with a few conspicu- 
ous exceptions, in the past seventy years; this because 
the United States between 1857 and 1929 produced 
12,249,000,000 of the world’s total output of 18,638,- 
500,000 barrels. American producers’ investments, 
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therefore, are to a major degree in the older or stripper 
wells, or in those which it has been necessary to sink, 
at great cost, from 3,000 to 10,000 feet in order to 
reach the deeper oil sands. On the other hand, many 
foreign fields—discovered in the great oil rush after 
the war—are only now coming into initial, or flush, 
production. Their shallow wells, usually near tide- 
water, can produce oil more cheaply as a rule than 
American wells. The two varieties of oil are un- 
equal, but competitors nevertheless. 


A World Drowned in Oil 


American oil, because of our archaic laws govern- 
ing its recovery, once found must be produced im- 
mediately and, beyond storage capacities, thrown upon 
the market without regard for demand. Our anti- 
trust laws forbid the limitation of output by agree- 
ment between companies (except when so ordered 
by state authorities) for fear of artificially influenc- 
ing prices. We have, as a result, the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board (b. 1924) with no power to regu- 
late production, and several state commissions which 
administer their own plans for prorating output with 
varying degrees of authority and effectiveness. 

Overproduction continues despite these and, so 
long as American crude and gasoline are produced in 
present quantities, they must seek foreign outlets. 
Our own domestic demand is only about 2,500,000 
barrels per day against a potential production of 
nearly 4,000,000 barrels. In competing for foreign 
markets oil from Venezuela, Russia, Persia, and 
other fields generally has the advantage of proximity 
so that its shipping, as well as initial production, 
cost is lower than that of the United States product. 
It appears, therefore, that the profitable trade terri- 
tory for oil produced in this country is becoming more 
circumscribed, and must be further limited with the 
development of additional foreign fields of supply. 


IT 


Oil is the basis of an extractive and not a reproduc- 
tive industry, such as cotton, wheat, or sugar which 
share its curse of overproduction. Nobody knows 
definitely how much oil exists. Ten years ago the 
first of next January a joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists and the U. 
S. Geological Survey decided that only nine billion 
barrels of crude remained underground in this coun- 
try; since that estimate we have taken approxi- 
mately seven and one half billion barrels and yet, due 
to new and unforeseen discoveries, have an assured 
reserve of perhaps ten billion barrels. This is, how- 
ever, only a ten years’ supply at the current rate of 
production. 

Of all our inherent resources, including the solid 
minerals and timber, oil is the only one to which pos- 
session must be established by capture, as it must 
with fish or game. The fugitive nature of oil under- 
ground has combined with the fundamental law of 
oil and gas—a heritage from the kerosene days in 
Pennsylvania—to produce a motivation toward waste 
as perfect as though purposely designed. The courts, 
generally influenced by the land or royalty owner, 
have held that oil leases exist to guarantee prompt 
exploitation and, furthermore, that once a productive 


well is brought in it is the obligation of the lessee to 
continue drilling in order to get a maximum share of 
the underlying oil. This legal attitude is responsible 
for offset drilling, the endless multiplication of derricks 
that in almost every new field makes it obvious that 
total production can never yield an economic return 
on the investment. 

Were there no legal precedent, however, we might 
—to quote an eminent oil counsel, W. Trevor Holliday, 
president of the Standard Oil of Ohio—now logically 
lay down this fundamental law: 

“That the owner of the surface owns what lies be- 
neath and has a right to drill for it, but since oil down 
below lies in a pool extending beyond property lines 
no surface owner has the right to take more than his 
proper share; it is possible, in the light of present 
scientific knowledge, to determine with reasonably 
sufficient accuracy the extent of the pool and the rela- 
tive potential production from each parcel of land; 
therefore, the surface owners will be deemed similar 
to tenants in common of the oil and whoever takes 
from the common pool must account to the other 
owners of land above the pool.” 

In other words, if royalty owners could be appeased, 
there might be scientific development of each pool 
asa unit. As it is, unitization is an exception much 
admired in the Van Zandt field of Texas (where a 
few producers are willing to risk Sherman Act prosecu- 
tion) and in foreign fields where oil rights are held by 
a few powerful but codperating companies. Unitiza- 
tion would, of course, provide for orderly drainage of 
discovered pools but it would not prevent the dis- 
covery of additional fields nor make overproduction 
impossible. It is a plan of conservation rather than 
of limitation. 

Leaders of the industry now are recommending that 
the ten or more major oil-producing states draft new 
and uniform laws governing not only production 
ratios, as between various wells in a pool, but with 
some provision for regulating output to market de- 
mand, the true index of whether there is overproduc- 
tion or not. It is only by the recognition of the 
demand factor that the oil industry can operate profit- 
ably. There is, however, little hope of rapid progress 
in this direction. The legislatures of some of the 
states do not meet for two years and there is no as- 
surance that ten such groups could ever agree upon 
a uniform code. Thus, while a trend toward state 
assistance of curtailment has been definitely estab- 
lished, it seems that only the federal government 
could effectively codrdinate oil laws and output with 
demand. It has even been suggested that an impar- 
tial commission be named to “advise” the industry, 
which, apparently, never will recognize a natural 
leader. 


All the Wrong Things Done 


Collectively, the oilmen exhibit a surprisingly will- 
ing spirit of codperation but each, it must be known, 
is an inflexible individualist. Archetype of the oilman 
is Henry L. Doherty, head of the Cities Service Pe- 
troleum and utility interests, who upon resigning as 
a director of the American Petroleum Institute not 
long ago—after a long but vain fight for the unit plan 
of operation—regretfully declared: ‘Without wishing 
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to offend, I am compelled to say that my position is 
the same now as always and that, from the time I 
first took up the movement to stabilize the oil in- 
dustry, I think nothing of importance has been done 
by the leaders of the oil industry of the many im- 
portant things that should have been done, and that 
everything that has been done of any importance 
was a mistake.” 

With only minor revision, Senator Borah may well 
have spoken for the bystanding public when he said: 
“T do not profess to know the solution of the oil 
problem, and I would not presume to criticize those 
who are undertaking to solve it. But it is perfectly 
clear to me from a government standpoint that the 
programs thus far proposed are wholly inadequate.” 

It is only fair to add that Messrs. Doherty and 
Borah both have been charged with attempting to 
deliver the oil industry over into the reluctant hands 
of the federal government. 


I 


It was against this background of world and na- 
tional conditions that the great oil strike in East 
Texas occurred last October. At that time the 
American industry was making notable progress 
toward stabilization. Output for the year had been 
shaved down to approximately 900,000,000 barrels 
of crude in comparison with the 1,007,323,000 pro- 
duced in 1929. Stocks in storage, which had fluctu- 
ated from 150,000,000 barrels in 1920 to 428,000,000 
in 1929, were being reduced by about 20,000,000 
barrels; even so they involved, as they do today, an 
unnecessary carrying charge of $130,000,000 annually. 
The price of crude oil was nothing to brag about but 
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it was fairly steady around a dollar a barrel, as com- 
pared with $1.50 at the beginning of 1930. 

Following Joiner’s discovery, wildcatters from the 
settled, prorated fields flocked into East Texas; using 
anything that would pass for a drilling outfit they 
sank one paying well after another. Then came the 
fine steel rigs of Humble, Gulf, Sinclair, Magnolia, 
Shell, Houston, and Barnsdall. The new field spread 
over Rusk, Smith, Gregg, and Upshur counties until 
it was thirty-five miles long and ten to fifteen miles 
in width. In its boundaries you could comfortably 
set down the Yates, Hendrick, Seminole, Oklahoma 
City, Hobbs, and Kettleman Hills fields. Output, 
which was only 1,295 barrels weekly in mid-Novem- 
ber, passed the first million barrels in April, the 
second in May, the third in July, and by August 1 
reached 4,183,000 barrels per week. 

The cotton-poor East Texas farmers and land- 
owners—who, one of their spokesmen said, “‘had gone 
through life with a piece of corn pone in one hand 
and a slab of salt pork in the other’”—voted down 
proration of the field’s output through an association 
of producers. The Texas Railroad Commission, 
which supervises oil operations in the state, was power- 
less to dam the flood. Flush production oil from East 
Texas flooded both the domestic and foreign markets, 
sweeping world prices steadily downward. Okla- 
homa, being nearest at hand, was particularly af- 
fected; its posted prices declined with those in Texas 
until a 42-gallon barrel of crude oil could be had in 
either state for the price of a chocolate soda. Some 
even sold for a nickel. By August, Texas and Okla- 
homa—producing approximately one half of the 
world’s current oil output—were virtually giving their 





ARTIFICERS: The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), organized in 1882—to 
succeed the twelve-year-old parent com- 
pany, Standard Oil of Ohio—and the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
founded in 1879, which “feel under neces- 
sity of enlarging the territories” in which 
they market their products. 


OBJECTIVE: To pool California Stand- 
ard’s $610,296,154 assets with Jersey Stand- 
ard’s $1,770,993,803, creating a corporation 
whose $2,381,289,957 resources, double 
those of any other oil company, would be 
surpassed only by A. T. & T.’s $3,162,926,- 
191 and U. S. Steel’s $2,394,544,611. The 
putative combination would control 10 
per cent of the crude oil output, 25 per cent 
of the refinery capacity, and 18 per cent of 
the gasoline business, both domestic and 
export, of the United States. It would 
own a fleet of 170 ocean-going tankers, 
more than 4,000 miles of pipe lines, and a 
natural-gas system serving more than 
1,000,000 consumers. It would be owned 
by 183,000 stockholders. 





Can They Do It? 


OBSTACLE: Section 6 of the Standard 
Oil dissolution decree, confirmed by the 
Supreme Courtin 1911. Finding 34 Stand- 
ard Oil companies guilty of a combination 
in restraint of trade, it “perpetually en- 
joined them from doing any further act to 
give effect to it.” 


STEPPING STONE: Socony-Vacuum 
merger decision of federal court—which, 
lacking an appeal, was not reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, where the contemplated 
Jersey-California Standard Oil merger 
case ultimately may land. 


SUCCESS: Federal sanction of the 
Jersey-California reintegration might 
open the way for their acquisition of other 
Standard units, to bridge gaps in a nation- 
wide distributing system. Thought of in 
this connection are the Standard Oil 
Companies of both Ohio and Kentucky, 
and Pure Oil—as well as several ailing 
and nigh-unto-death independent com- 
panies. 
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oil away. That, of course, would have been the oil- 
men’s own affair had it not been for the fact that 
both states usually derive about half of their income 
from severance taxes on oil and, in addition, draw 
royalties of one eighth of the oil from state lands 
leased to producers. 

The governor of Oklahoma, as everyone now knows, 
is William Henry Murray, otherwise Alfalfa Bill. 
An expatriate Texan and a lawyer, he landed in 
Oklahoma when it was still the Choctaw Nation and 
became both the legal adviser and nephew by marriage 
of Chief Douglas Johnston, the governor of the Choc- 
taws. When Oklahoma was admitted to statehood 
in 1907 it was Murray, now “the sage of Tishomingo” 
(capital of the Choctaw Nation), who, as president 
of the constitutional convention, practically wrote 
the state constitution. It is, perhaps, the longest 
document of its nature in the world, and its author is 
one of the few men who has ever read it all. 

Twice an unsuccessful candidate for governor, Mur- 
ray was elected a member of Congress once but was 
unhorsed by his opposition to the policies of Wood- 
row Wilson. When Congress no longer knew his 
booming voice, popping galluses, stub cigar, and in- 
verted longhorn mustachios, Alfalfa Bill led a colony 
of stockmen off to a concession in the grassy fields of 
Bolivia, only to be evicted by one of those periodical 
fence-line disputes with Paraguay. Back in Okla- 
homa he made a successful race for governor, an of- 
fice from which the last two incumbents had been 
removed by impeachment. 

Once in the governor’s chair, Murray became “ The 
Great Alfalfa,’ for to him the sovereign power of a 
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state is no idle figure of speech. When crude oil 
went down to a dime a barrel it was ‘“‘the monopolis- 
tic producers, transporters, refiners, and marketers” 
who were robbing Oklahoma’s school children of 
their birthright. Murray ordered the companies to 
pay one dollar per barrel, on which the state’s 2 per 
cent tax or 123 per cent royalty fee would mean 
something in money. On August 4, when the oilmen 
failed to post dollar prices for crude the shotgun 
governor called out the guard. He declared martial 
law on and around 3,106 wells in 29 Oklahoma fields. 
The lid was down to stay, the Stalin of the derricks 
said, until crude oil went up to a dollar or the Presi- 
dent or Supreme Court of the United States lifted it. 


Wells Shut Down, Prices Go Up 


Murray’s quietus on the oil wells was surprisingly 
popular. The taxpayers naturally liked it and many 
of the oilmen—including E. B. Reeser, president of 
the American Petroleum Institute—endorsed it, 
wholly or in part. A group of East Texas oil opera- 
tors wired the Oklahoma legislature: ‘Will swap 
Sterling and 1,000,000 barrels of oil for Bill.” 

Governor Ross Shaw Sterling of Texas, to whom the 
telegram referred, is a conservative and an oilman, 
founder of the Humble Oil & Refining Company, a 
Standard of New Jersey subsidiary. Nevertheless 
he saw the rough expediency of Murray’s executive 
technique. The Texas legislature then being in spe- 
cial session, Sterling pushed through new oil con- 
servation statutes, with more teeth in them. But 
the new code, which was not altogether satisfactory 
even then, could not become effective at once and East 
Texans, alarmed at last, were about to take the law 
into their own hands and shut down the wildly flow- 
ing wells. On August 17, Governor Sterling recog- 
nized ‘“‘a state of insurrection, tumult, riot, and 
breach of peace” in East Texas, declared martial law 
over 2,800 square miles, and shut down 1,631 wells. 
There was to be no lifting of martial law until the 
new code was put into effect, and obeyed. 

The immediate result of the Oklahoma and Texas 
shutdowns—neither of which could have been ef- 
fective without the other—was a three-cent per gallon 
increase in gasoline prices in leading Midwestern and 
Canadian distributing centers. Dealers’ wars in 
these territories had pushed prices down to the low- 
est levels in many years. Cessation of the huge oil 
flow of two states naturally stimulated production 
elsewhere but even so the output for the entire country 
showed a phenomenal decline and marketers and re- 
finers began to use up some of their heavy accumula- 
tion of stocks. 

Alfalfa Bill, champion of state’s rights, has, with 
the aid of Governor Sterling, succeeded in solving, 


Photographs on this and the following pages were 
taken with the permission of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey at its Bayway refinery, 
near Elizabeth, New Jersey. From here oil and 
its products are supplied to the eastern area. 
Looking toward a 750-pound cracking coil with 
steam lines in foreground. Cracking is “the pyro- 
genic decomposition of petroleum hydrocarbons,” 
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Four 60,000-barrel tanks. Many dif- 
ferent forms of oil products are stored 
at Bayway but, if necessary, 3,000,000 
barrels of gasoline might be converted 
and stored at one time. Overproduc- 
tion in the industry has now made 
unnecessary the storing of any such 
amount. Three million barrels would 
run an automobile 1,260,000,000 
miles, figuring ten miles to the gallon. 


temporarily at least, the problem 
of overproduction which the 
federal government thus far has 
done little to remedy. 


IV 


Unless war-debt revision and 
unemployment relief push aside 
all other considerations, the Congress that convenes 
in December doubtless again will be asked to grant 
the American industry a tariff on oil so high as to 
constitute a virtual embargo on imports. Such a 
measure was defeated at the last session of Congress 
on the grounds that the United States, being the 
world’s leading exporter, would lose rather than gain 
by placing a duty on petroleum and its products. But 
the adherents of a tariff reason that efforts to limit 
American production will avail nothing if the import 
bars remain down for foreign-produced oil which, 
even with transportation cost added, can undersell 
the domestic product in its home market. They 
will cite statistics clearly revealing an increasing loss 
in our proportion of the world’s gasoline export trade. 
According to the Department of Commerce, the 
United States shipped 62.42 per cent of the total 
in 1927, 61.21 per cent in 1928, 56.2 per cent in 1929, 
and only 49.1 per cent in 1930. In the first half of 
1931, our gasoline exports declined more than 30 
per cent from the reduced level of 1930. In sharp 
contrast, the domestic market’s demand has remained 
steady around 1930 consumption. 

. Unfortunately, however, for the isolationists the 
American oil industry has been organized as though 
its business were to handle not only the two thirds 
of the world’s production and consumption of the 
United States but the remaining third of the world’s 
oil business as well. Some economists are inclined 
to blame the present overexpansion and overcapitali- 
zation on the Wall Street banking mania for originat- 
ing security issues. Be that as it may, there are in 
the United States alone, the Oil & Gas Journal re- 
cently estimated, some 500 refineries with a daily 
capacity of 4,164,000 barrels of oil—which is just 
a trifle more than the world’s daily consumptive needs. 
In the United States there is a demand for approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 barrels per day which can be pro- 
cessed by using only 60 per cent of the country’s re- 
finery capacity. 

Located outside of the United States are about 300 
refineries, a majority of American design and many 
highly efficient. One of these is the Royal Dutch- 
Shell’s at Curacao, D. W. I., which, with its 90,000,- 
000-barrel annual capacity and 10,000 employees, is 
the world’s largest refinery. 
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Overexpansion has been even more pronounced in 
the marketing division of the industry. There is no 
means of telling the number of filling stations in the 
United States, estimates varying from 350,000 (made 
in 1927) to 500,000, according to the definition of what 
constitutes a filling station. Somewhere between 25 
and 50 per cent of them have come to be owned or 
controlled by the major companies in their race for 
marketing outlets. As they have multiplied their 
own and their dealers’ outlets, the sales volume per 
unit has declined disastrously. Indeed, so much of 
the industry’s profits have been eaten up by the ex- 
cessive cost of marketing that it is well the present 
depression has forced the abandonment of thousands 
of these useless retail stands. 


Where Our Gas Money Goes 


Assuming, rightly, that the motorist last season 
paid an average of 16 cents per gallon for gasoline, 
see how it was divided: 


Average state tax 

Freight or pipe-line transportation cost to 
retail market 

Bulk station or terminal handling cost 

Filling station margin of profit over actual 
tank wagon price 


4.0 cents 


y > ia 
25 “ 


40 “ 


Therefore, out of 16 cents only 3.2 cents was left 
for the production cost and profit margin of both the 
producer and the refiner. The transporter and 
marketer got approximately double this amount be- 
tween them. The too obvious answer is complete 
integration of each company to embrace all of the 
functions of producer, transporter, refiner, and mar- 
keter. That is just what has been happening in the 
industry for the past few years. The present trend 
is toward consolidations of companies whose facili- 
ties ideally supplement each other’s to round out the 
four branches of the oil industry. This movement 
may be expected to proceed rapidly in the immediate 
future if lenient interpretations, or modifications, of 
the antitrust laws can be obtained by counsel for the 
oil companies. 

A signal victory of this nature was won this year 
when the common-sense merger of Vacuum Oil with 
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Standard of New York, contested by the government 
and delayed for a year, finally was permitted. Both 
companies bore the “trust” taint, being dissevered 
units of the old Standard Oil Company. They were, 
however, hardly arch competitors whose union would 
restrain trade. Two thirds of the business of Vacuum, 
which specializes in the business of lubrication, is 
scattered over the globe; Standard of New York sells 
mostly gasoline in its own Soconyland (New York and 
New England), the Pacific coast, Southwest and 
Orient, Vacuum, with no adequate retailing system in 
the United States, bettered its distribution and at the 
same time added a distinguished product to Socony’s 
menu by the merger. 

No less mutually advantageous is the projected 
combination of the Standards of New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia—a consummation long planned but deferred 
until favorable decision of the Socony-Vacuum case. 
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Looking down on a battery of rerun stills. After 
oil is cracked in the coils it is treated with acid 
and then put in these stills where the gasoline 
fraction is drawn off by distillation. Cracking 
heats heavy oil under pressure so that some of 
the large molecules are cracked into smaller ones 
just as stone is crushed by a hammer, and the 
largest possible amount of gasoline is secured. 


Jersey Standard, which inherited a good part of the 
world marketing system of the Rockefeller trust upon 
its dissolution in 1911, has such extensive acreage 
abroad that it now produces more than one fourth 
of its crude oil requirements in foreign fields. It has 
only limited oil reserves in the United States. On the 
other hand, the California company’s domestic re- 
serves are ample, including about one half of the esti- 
mated productive area of the north dome of Kettleman 














‘‘BLACK GOLD’”’ 








A five-ton bucket on a traveling crane. The 
bucket takes fuel from the fuel pit, carries it to 
the boiler house, and dumps it into the fire pit. 
The company uses what used to be waste material, 
such as petroleum coke scrapings from its stills 
and cracking coils and the oil residue cleaned from 
tanks and other equipment, to fire its boilers and 
manufacture steam for a score of plant purposes. 


Hills. It has, however, neither the foreign reserves 
nor foreign marketing facilities that are Jersey’s. 
The territories of the two companies do not overlap. 
Jersey operates on the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
Gulf coast states, while California’s business lies west 
of the Rockies. Each very ably meets competition in 
its own field but how much more potent and profitable 
will be a combination of the two, when, and if, it ob- 
tains pipe-line, refinery, storage, and retail marketing 
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facilities from coast to coast? Such a union would cre- 
ate a corporation whose $2,380,000,000 assets would 
rank it second only to A. T. & T. and U. S. Steel. 
Most active merger-seeker among the so-called 
“Independents” (non-Standard companies) is Harry 
F. Sinclair’s Consolidated Oil Corporation. It has, 
for two years, been scheming to absorb Prairie Oil & 
Gas, Prairie Pipe Line, and Tide Water Associated Oil. 
It may even, one hears, enfold Rio Grande Oil and 
Standard of Nebraska. Sinclair covers the eastern 
half of the United States, the Prairie companies pro- 
duce, transport, but do little refining and marketing 
in the Middle West, while Tide Water is strongest on 
the Pacific coast although well represented in the East. 
Any merger of these companies would integrate an- 
other transcontinental oil system whose products could 
be produced, nationally advertised, and marketed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. (Continued on Page 70) 
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George H. VanAnda 


Model Suburbia 


The firm of Clauss & Daub envisions houses that are a radical 


departure from the clapboard Colonial, tile-and-stucco 
Spaniard, and half-timbered English styles seen everywhere 
today. These two young partners were instrumental in 


promoting the ‘‘Rejected Architects’ exhibition held in New 
York City last spring, following exclusion of their work from 
the biennial Architectural and Allied Arts display at Grand 
Central Palace. The ‘‘rejects” provoked much enthusiasm. 














George H. VanAnda 


Rear view of a Clauss & Daub dwelling to be built at Pinehurst, N. C. Second-floor bedrooms, 
placed side by side, open on a sunny balcony which runs the length of the house; the oblong 
panel of windows seen above provides ample light for the corridor that hugs the northern wall. 


These Modern Homes 


VERY promising egg which science breeds must 
E; go through years of patient hatching. In labor- 
atory parlance this is called a time lag—that 
interval during which the human instinct to cling to 
old things must be defeated by general recognition 
that the new thing is better. 

In exactly this position stand the proponents of 
“modern architecture.” They are willing to outwait 
the time lag. They are confident that their ideas will 
eventually prevail. They are not a large group, here 
in the United States, but their enthusiasm is that of 
all crusaders. 

Ours, they maintain, is a civilization based on sci- 
ence; and the houses we live in, the offices we work in, 
and the schools to which we send our children must 
conform to the scientific attitude toward life. The 
ivy-clad cottage of sentiment must give way to a 
home of steel, concrete, and glass. 

At once this view arouses antipathies. Most of us 
were born and bred in rooms with figured wallpapers, 
with pictures hanging from moldings, with miscellan- 
eous furniture scattered in artful disorder, with varie- 
gated rugs on the floor and gewgaws on the mantel- 
piece. During our postwar prosperity we acquired 
an appetite for period rooms—Colonial, Italian, and 
Spanish. We thought we were satisfying an inherent 
taste for approved things. And now comes the de- 
cree to junk them all. 


The issue goes deeper than a mere wrangle over 
decoration. For the modernist holds it incongruous 
to place “skyscraper furniture” and scientific house- 
hold accessories in homes built in President Grant 
Gothic or Scarsdale Tudor Style. The spirit of by- 
gone days has no place in a home erected in the 
twentieth century, of twentieth-century materials, 
and for twentieth-century purposes. 

The modernist has no quarrel with Georgian and 
Colonial buildings per se—as fitting to their times— 
but he feels constrained to decry the use of masonry 
and brick in traditional fashion when the same ma- 
terials in combination with new ones can be made 
to provide more light, better air, more space in pro- 
portion to the total size of the building, greater 
privacy and comfort, and all at alower construc- 
tion cost. 

What constitutes modern architecture in the home? 
One important factor is the introduction of skeleton 
steel construction. This does away with limitations on 
the size of windows, doors, and other openings. It 
provides a self-supporting structure, where walls be- 
come mere protective curtains against weather. 

On this skeleton the modern architect hangs con- 
crete, glass, stainless metals, and new insulating ma- 
terials. And since sunshine, fresh air, and an in- 
tegrated arrangement of rooms are the direct gifts of 
these new materials, he scorns to camouflage their 
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essential uses by adding decorative flourishes. Hence 
he likes to work in plain masses and surfaces. He 
may use color, yet only in broad sweeps—not for trim- 
ming. 

Visualize yourself in such a home, with its simple 
planes and masses set against the living green of a 
country hill. Would you like it? If you are bound by 
tradition, probably not. The modern architect blames 
the prejudice against it on a falsely romantic attitude 
toward the country. True, a house built of warm- 
colored brick toning into the colors of the landscape, 
covered with ivy, and surrounded by trees seems to 
“belong” in the countryside. But houses of modern 
design may also be planned to give externally the 
same sympathetic relationship, and a house built to 
admit a maximum of light and air cannot help but 
be in harmony with nature. 

The prophets of the new order cite the revolu- 
tionary changes in design which have been effected 
in women’s dress, in locomotives, automobiles, air- 
planes—changes which are functional and utilitarian 
but esthetic none the less. And they believe that an 
adherence to these ideals in building will result in 
beauty which needs no defenders. 

In the skyscraper field the issue is not so sharply 
defined, since we have grown accustomed to daily 
work in buildings of steel and concrete. Yet even here 
we find the contention that use of these materials 
does not alone make a modern building. 

In the conservative city of Philadelphia is rising 
the steel skeleton of the 33-story Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society. Designed by the firm of Howe & 
Lescaze, it is described as a “gossamer veil of glass 
and light building materials suspended about a steel 
skeleton framework’’—a distinct departure from or- 
thodox conceptions. 

Perhaps the casual eye will not find in the com- 
pleted building a radical change from such structures 
as New York’s Empire State and Daily News build- 
ings. Yet the differences are held to be rooted in 
fundamental concepts. 

“If we begin by thinking of a savings bank as a 
Shrine of Thrift,”” comments Mr. Howe, “‘we muddy 
the waters of the imagination, just as we do when we 
call a college building a Cathedral of Learning or an 
auditorium a Temple of Music. These words bear 
the same stamp of ambitious vulgarity as Mortician 
and Tonsorial Artist.” ; 

Mr. Howe’s building, far from accentuating the 
vertical in a vague attempt to symbolize aspiration, 
will flaunt the fact that the successive floors are a 
series of horizontals, each obviously held up by its 
own independent brackets or spandrel beams. The 
effect will be alternate bands of wall and window, the 
latter disclaiming that they have anything to do with 
holding up the structure and, incidentally, providing 
practically unbroken entrance to sunshine all around 


By July of next year Philadelphians can point to 
the 33-story skyscraper which is to house the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. Designed 
by Howe & Lescaze, its alternating bands of 
wall and window space stress the horizontal. 














THESE MODERN HOMES 




















Thurman Rotan 


In the Empire State Building, N.Y.C., the effect of a series of 
floors one above the other has been minimized by accentuating 
the vertical lines of stainless metal. These carry the eye to 
the mooring mast which tops the tallest building in the world. 


Symbols of Union and Prestige 
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Ralph Steiner 


each floor. Where vertical structures 
exist—such as the elevator, stair, 
and stack tower—they appear on 
the outside as vertical units, creat- 
ing a sort of spine to which the office 
floors are attached like ribs. 

The movement is on; how far will 
it go? 

The decision seems to rest on 
whether or not this really is the dawn 
of a scientific age. Shall we accept 
only so much of science, rejecting 
its full impact when it literally comes 
close to home? 

In Europe the modernist residence 
has gained considerable impetus 
through the erection of modernist 
houses and apartments and _ such 


A corner of the nursery building 
(Howe & Lescaze, architects) which 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski to the Oak Lane Country 
Day School, Philadelphia. The east- 
ern walls, of stucco-covered concrete 
blocks, are painted blue; the other 
exposures are done in orthodox white. 


This studio apartment house in the 
Rue Mallet-Stevens, Auteuil (of race- 
track fame), Paris, is one of many 
European reflections of a new school 
of architectural design which its 
sponsors claim has marked advan- 
tages over older interpretations of 
housing needs—and others as recent. 


groups as the Rue Mallet-Stevens 
in Paris. In the United States we 
have been slower to slough off the 
old. We see people enjoying radios, 
electricity, automobiles, and _ placing 
these radios in period cabinets, the 
lights in candle bulbs, the cars in 
garages of Elizabethan mood; we 
see them sunning themselves un- 
der arc lamps in homes where spur- 
ious quaintness hides small windows 
under dormer eaves. 

The collective next decade should 
see the decision of America’s judg- 
ment on the question as to whether 
the new architecture can make good 
its claims of convenience, utility, 
and logic. 


Walter H. Kilham, Jr. 
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England Turns the Golden Page 








. AND THE SUN STILL SHINES 














were spread across breakfast tables and scanned 
eagerly by commuters two facts became ap- 
parent. 

In the first place very few of our citizens could 
comprehend the language or grasp the inner meaning 
of the new deal which England had made. What is 
the gold standard? Why is it? 

The second immediate reaction was one of mild 
disappointment. When Mr. Smith arrived at his 
office his stenographer smiled just as sweetly. The 
sun beamed as warmly. There was no crash of build- 
ings, no rending of the earth, no lamentation. Mr. 
Smith recalled that his breakfast had tasted quite 
good that morning. At that point he returned a trifle 
impatiently and vindictively to the gold standard. 

What is it? Why not an artichoke standard? 
What’s wrong with penwipers, concrete mixers, or 
smelling salts? 

The gold standard is the result of our need for 
stabilizing the value of the counters we use for money. 
What is a dollar worth? It 
all depends on what you ex- 


F ve sr drops the gold standard! As journals 


quantity of gold may take it to a U. S. mint and re- 
ceive a dollar in return—or the procedure may be 
reversed. In England the gold equivalent of the 
pound was 113 grains of the yellow metal. 

This arrangement had the supreme merit of fixing 
the dollar and the pound definitely in terms of a 
material which would not depreciate physically, was 
easy to exchange, and was universally desired. There 
is nothing in the world easier to sell than gold. It is 
the final essence of safety and liquidity. Hence it 
has alwa, s been the symbol of financial strength and 
integrity. 

When England announced that she was abandoning 
the gold standard she served notice on the world that 
the pound henceforth would be worth exactly that 
amount of gold for which it could be exchanged in the 
open market. No longer would the Bank of England 
guarantee to pay 113 grains of pure gold to the holder 
of a pound note. Until England again decides to 
embrace the yellow standard the value of that note in 
terms of gold must be determined by its own catch-as- 
catch-can efforts in the mar- 
kets of the world. 





change it for, when, and where. 
Two years ago it was worth 
one bushel of wheat. Today 
it will buy two bushels in 
New York and four in Texas. 
Asa yardstick measuring the 
value of the dollar, wheat is 
obviously a poor medium. 
Hence it is necessary to find 
something which is itself sta- 
ble in value and is easy to told 
transport and store. In ad- 
dition this commodity should 
be uniform in quality, readily 
divisible, and capable of bear- 
ing imprint denoting its value. 
Gold has all these virtues and 
is an ideal money base. 

Ever since the age of primi- 





On September 21 last, the 


most momentous event in the 
world’s recent financial his- 
tory was announced. Why 
it did not produce a panic 
on that Monday morning is 
in this 
world has developed a tre- 
mendous capacity for look- 
ing facts in the face. 


editorial on page 17 of 
October World’s Work.) 


It requires no profound 
grasp of finance to appreciate 
the radical nature of such a 
step. In spite of the shocking 
abruptness of the final capit- 
ulation to circumstances, the 
conclusion was inevitable. Its 
terms were inexorably formu- 
lated by the events of the 
Th preceding months. The more 

e remote foundations of the crisis 
are discoverable in the condi- 
tions of specie resumption un- 
dertaken six years ago. 

Aspiring to restore the 
pound to the value in terms 
of gold which it had before the 
war, and overestimating her 
own capacity to resist the 


article. 


(See 








tive self-sufficiency men have 
experimented with a wide 


range of goods used as counters in exchange, ranging ~ 


from iron in Sparta and sword hilts in China to indigo, 
cotton, and cattle in this country. It is a tribute to 
gold that it should have survived this long process of 
trial and error and elimination. As a result every 
gold standard country in the world today defines its 
unit of currency in gold. In fact that places it on the 
gold standard. The dollar, for example, is 23.22 
grains of pure gold, meaning that every one with this 


withering pressure of further 
deflation, England bravely de- 
cided upon a prewar ratio between sterling and gold, 
that is, 113 grains to the pound. In order to maintain 
this value she sought to cut domestic prices and re- 
duce costs of production. Although some of her econ- 
omists appreciated the difficulty of this task in 1925, 
it has required six years of intermittent hard times 
capped by the most severe international depression in 
economic history to convince a determined John Bull 
that he had bitten off more than he could chew. 
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ll As SIMPLE AS THE PRICE OF A PAIR OF BooTs 








TARTING in May of the present year the cli- 
mactic scroll ending with finis gold standard pro- 
ceeded to unfold. The Credit Anstalt, Austria’s 
great bank, failed. The collateral and psychological 
effects were more harmful than the direct losses. It 
confirmed a strengthening perception of the vulner- 
ability of the world’s strongest institutions. The 
failure of the Bank Adam in France, the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and the Bank of the United 
States at our own front door had stimulated the sus- 
ceptibility of the public to a new fear. There followed 
Germany’s crisis allayed—not cured—by the des- 
perate eleventh-hour expedient of a moratorium. 
Then came the sequence of disturbing developments 
in Britain already catalogued in the press: the deficit, 
the repudiation of MacDonald by Labor, Snowden’s 
‘“balanced” budget, the general resistance to de- 
flation, and the ominous voice of the British navy. 


Banking’s Achilles Heel 


Nor did it seem that the worst had yet happened. 
The Labor party passionately resented the defection 
of its brilliant leaders and seemed determined to sub- 
mit its grievances to the polls. Loose but ardent- 
tongued orators declaimed upon the iniquity of wealth 
and demanded higher taxes and the confiscation of 
capital. The ground upon which these sentiments 
were falling was altogether too receptive for comfort. 

Capital proceeded to leave England. To under- 
stand the effect of this upon the pound it is necessary 
to explain the technique of departure. The American 
owner of British securities or real estate first sold his 
possession in the British market receiving payment in 
sterling. He then offered the proceeds to a bank or 
exchange broker for dollars in America. If there is an 
excess of such demands beyond the ordinary require- 
ments of trade, it places a strain upon the reserves of 
the institution charged with the maintenance of the 
pound. That institution is the Bank of England. 
It soon exhausted its supply of dollars in American 
banks and francs in French banks. Its gold reserves 
proceeded to evaporate and then came the appeal 
for foreign aid, first $250,000,000 from the Bank of 
France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and then $400,000,000 more from French and Ameri- 
can private banks. The assault upon the pound 
could not be denied. On Wednesday, September 16, 
the Bank of England had to sell $25,000,000, on the 
following day $50,000,000 and on Friday $90,000,000. 
Within a month the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
had taken from her stocking more than a billion dollars. 

How did England ever permit herself to get into a 
position where her financial house of cards could be 
blasted off the gold standard within the brief space of 
thirty days? The answer lies in the nature of bank- 
ing. Great Britain has been the mother of banks, 
the ne plus ultra of international banking for more 
than two centuries. All banking, even this exalted 
type, has an Achilles heel, a fatal and defenceless 
weakness. 


A bank is very aptly defined as an institution of 
credit. Smith, Brown, and Jones all deposit their 
funds. As they make their deposits they receive 
credits which entitle them to demand payment from 
the bank at any time and in amounts up to the tota! 
of their credits. As long as Smith, Brown, and Jones 
and the thousands of other depositors have faith in 
the bank the flow of new deposits day in and day out 
will equal the withdrawals. Such is the law of aver- 
ages in banking. Relying upon this the bank takes 
the funds deposited, invests a part, lends another part 
to Green, Williams, and Simpson, and keeps a third 
part—a very small part—rarely exceeding 15 per cent, 
in the form of cash or deposits in other banks which 
can immediately be converted into cash. The latter 
is merely a precautionary measure, for some days the 
demands for payment may exceed the deposits. 

The interest received by the bank on its investments 
and loans enabies it to pay some to its depositors for 
their confidence, and leaves a margin for operation 
and profit. Banking is a milk-and-honey profession, 
as long as the banker does not make too many mistakes 
and his depositors have confidence in the ability of 
the bank to pay when called upon. That latter point 
isimportant. Let an idle rumor, the peculations of an 
officer, the suspicion of heavy losses, the fear of frozen 
loans, or a general hysteria of apprehension start the 
depositors in the direction of the bank . . . next 
scene—soft music and flowers. In other words a bank 
can function only so long as its depositors have confi- 
dence in it. That is the essence of credit. 


Abetting the Loss of Faith ~ 


To return to England. The events of August and 
September had drained the faith of the outside world 
in the ability of England to support her pound. Be 
it said also that the loss’ of faith was substantially 
abetted by Englishmen who were making arrange- 
ments that looked to aliens a great deal like the exo- 
dus of the proverbial rodent from his seafaring home. 
Naturally Mr. Snowden, in explaining the capitulating 
document to the British Parliament, vigorously denied 
such sabotaging by native sons. The plight of Great 
Britain was due entirely to malicious foreigners, to 
vulturine speculators battening on the prospective 
insolvency of Albion, and to the failure of the gold 
standard to function properly. However remote that 
diagnosis may be from the facts, it obviously has great 
political merit. 


“And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel—” 


In appraising the economic, financial, and political 
consequences of England’s abandonment of gold, one 
particular fact must be kept continuously in mind. 
Whereas the pound and dollar formerly fluctuated 
within a narrow range about the par of 4.866, the 
limitations imposed by the gold standard no longer 
apply. It has been possible to buy the pound for 














ENGLAND TURNS THE GOLDEN PAGE 


less than four dollars since September 20. What the 
rate will eventually be no man can say. Certain it is 
that it will be substantially less than $4.866. 

For the purpose of tracing the effect of this decline 
let us assume that the former value of the pound was 
$5.00 and that its future point of stability will be 
$4.00. In other words an American with four dollars 
by conversion into sterling, can now secure anything 
that a pound will buy in England. That pair of 
lovely leather riding boots which formerly cost five 
pounds, or $25, still costs five pounds but can now be 
bought for $20. Looking at the situation from the 
point of view of the British exporter, he can now 
afford to sell this pair of boots for $20.00 and still 
realize the same profit in sterling which he was able 
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to make at the higher price. In terms of dollars his 
entire scale of costs has been reduced. His workers 
still find the same number of shillings in their pay 
envelopes and are under the happy illusion that their 
pay has not been cut. 

For years England’s business leaders have been try- 
ing to persuade British labor to accept a reduction in 
wages to enable them to retain their position in the 
severely competitive field of international trade. 
With traditional obduracy the British beefeater has 
resisted this open-handed attempt to bring labor 
costs into line with world values. So emphatically 
were these candid methods repulsed by the British 
worker that England has been fighting a losing battle 


_ to maintain her position in world trade. 





The Moving 


The Young Plan, hailed as “the 
ultimate liquidation of the war,” goes 
into effect, reducing Germany’s rep- 
arations from $25,000,000,000 to 
$9,000,000,000. 

Negotiations start between Bank 
of England and Bank of France to 
halt steady flow of gold out of former 
and relieve the latter of the embarrass- 
ment of an increasing gold reserve. 
Officials of treasuries of England and 
France meet in Paris to discuss 
mutual problems. (See troubles of 
November, 1930.) 

Bank of England unable to obtain 
gold in open market. 

Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, suggests debt 
revision. Hailed in London. 
Premier MacDonald denies Britain 
is moving for moratorium. 

Germany and Austria join in full 
customs union. 

Reported that Montague Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
and now in the United States, has 
asked President Hoover for a revision 
of the United States attitude on 
debts and reparations. 

International Chamber of Commerce 
in session in Washington urges in- 
vestigation of the debt situation. 
The Credit Anstalt, main bank of 
Austria, is taken over by the govern- 
ment. (The September crisis in 
London, precipitated by lack of con- 
fidence, is dated from this day.) 
Germany weakening under daily 
gold withdrawals. Great anxiety felt. 
Gold in New York earmarked for 
Germany. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
sees Prime Minister MacDonald. 
President Hoover proposes one-year 
debt and reparation moratorium. 


November 


January 3, ’31. 


January 5 


January 12 


February 10 
March 22 


April 10 


June 13 
June 16 
June 19 


June 21 





Finger Writes 


June 27 
July 4 

July 7. 
July 15 


Moratorium not yet agreed to. 
Berlin loses $14,000,000 in gold. 
Moratorium accord signed. 
Germany saved. Short-term credits 
renewed, 
August 1 Sterling shows signs of distress. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the Bank of France extend 
250,000,000 credit to the Bank of 
England. ' 
Sterling falls in mystery attack. 
England loses $12,500,000 gold to 
France and Holland. European 
countries withdrawing money on 
deposit in English banks. 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s pro- 
posed budget cuts fail to meet op- 
position demands. 
Ramsey MacDonald becomes Prime 
Minister in three-party government. 
The $250,000,000 credit of August 
first about exhausted. 
A credit of $400,000,000 set up for 
England’s new government by a 
French banking group and by a 
group of one hundred and ten 
American banks headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 
Austria renounces the customs union 
with Germany. 
The new British cabinet proposes tax 
increases and salary cuts to end def- 
icit and balance budget. 
Mutiny in the British navy. Bank of 
England loses $25,000,000 in gold. 
Bank of England loses $50,000,000 
in gold. 
British financiers point out new gold 
crisis as Bank of England loses 
$90,000,000 in gold. 
Sterling and British bonds drop. 
Britain goes on the silver standard. 
The pound drops to $3.83. 


Optimism after the storm. 


August 6 
August 7 


August 21 


August 25 
August 26 


August 29 


September 4 


September 11 


September 16 
September 17 


September 18 


September 19 
September 21 
September 24 
September 30 
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Over night the situation changed and now the 
worker is confronted with a paradox. He has won 
his point but lost a part of his real income. He has 
maintained the inviolability of his pay envelope; 
nevertheless, his wages have been cut. He receives 
the same number of shillings, but they buy less. In 
terms of gold they have declined 20 per cent. He 
refused to take a direct cut of 10 per cent but accepts 
a 20 per cent reduction provided it is properly sugar- 
coated and is accompanied by the necessary deception. 
The same applies to the recipients of the dole, the 
mutinous gobs of the British navy, and the em- 
battled school teachers of London. 

The surrender of the pound, therefore, has definite 
advantages for Great Britain. It will stimulate her 
exports and make her a power again in international 
trade. The depreciation in exchange value will cut 
domestic costs and at the same time reduce the height 
of opposing tariff barriers. The effect upon imports 
will be just the contrary. Cotton, wheat, metals, 
and machinery manufactured in America and sold in 
England, to yield a definite number of dollars must 


sell at a higher price in terms of sterling. From this 
compound benefit there will emerge a more favorable 
balance of trade for Great Britain. 

There are additional and more remote beneficia! 
consequences. With fewer goods bought and more 
sold, the strain on the pound will be relieved. The 
stimulus to British trade will increase the govern- 
ment’s revenues and may render unnecessary a part 
of the increase in taxes now contemplated in balancing 
the budget. 

The improvement in trade and the rise in business 
profits which always accompany increasing prices may 
well start the London stock market on the road to a 
boom. 

Political advantages of this change in the London 
financial skyline have already been suggested. It 
relieves the coalition government of the necessity for 
further retrenchment, the political equivalent of hem- 
lock juice. With a depreciated pound the need for 
protecting home industries with a tariff is less urgent, 
and another nightmare of British statesmen is dissi- 
pated. 








Il SHADES OF THE CROSS OF 


GOLD 











HE shield has its obverse side. The dominance 
of London in international finance has been 
challenged throughout the last decade by New York. 
The city on the Thames has now definitely and per- 
haps irreparably lost the prize by default. There is 
no other serious competitor on the horizon. Few of 
the balances withdrawn from England during the last 
two months will return. When again they creep forth 
for deposit in a foreign center it will be in our own 
Gotham. Excepting France and the United States, 
England’s abandonment of the gold standard will 
probably be the signal for a world-wide repudiation of 
gold asa monetary base. Great as is her gain England 
stands also to lose. The debts due her from every 
corner of the globe are enormous. Many of her own 
obligations are payable to France and America—in 
gold. Her own debtors will pay her in sterling and 
that means a substantial reduction. 

Will Uncle Sam lose any of his hide? The final 
effects are difficult to evaluate. Some cannot be dis- 
cerned at present. It would seem that he will lose 
more than he gains. His capture of the financial 
citadel of the world has already been mentioned. It 
may prove to be an empty conquest. The countries 
of South America have long been chafing under the 
virtuous restraints of the gold standard. The ex- 
ample of England sanctifies a license long cherished in 
secret. The procession of the rebels against gold has 
already started. Mexico anticipated the move of 
Great Britain and now come Ireland, Danzig, -Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Greece. They 
are all repudiating a commodity whose stocks in this 
country exceed $5,000,000,000. What it will be worth 
if and when the rest of the world decides that it can 
get along without gold remains to be seen. 

The immediate reaction to this widespread rejec- 
tion of gold would hardly indicate such a futile future. 


Within a week after gold’s suspension as a standard 
by England, this country was called upon to earmark 
or export more than two hundred million dollars of 
our own supply. At the same time that foreign 
central banks repudiated gold as a standard of value, 
they took measures to increase their own stocks. 
Its presence served as an inspiring talisman against 
the loss of confidence. In fact, in some of our South 
American countries gold never served any other pur- 
pose than that of reposing in a national show case 
and functioning as a source of financial assurance. 
The disavowal of gold may in the long run prove to 
have been only nominal. 

Thousands of our citizens, corporations, and banks 
have deposits in English banks. What the total is 
and what losses will be taken cannot be determined. 
American investments in British bonds, payable in 
sterling, must also be written down. Our exports to 
England most certainly will not be promoted. In 
the case of Denmark, much of whose dairy products 
England buys, this adverse effect was so serious as to 
induce that country to junk its gold standard at once. 

On the other hand the stimulus to British trade 
will aid our branch factories located there. The 
rejection of gold as a monetary base and the depreci- 
ation of currencies throughout the world will help 
commodity prices. It will lessen the load of all 
debtors, raise interest rates, and stimulate tourist 
travel. 

Many questions remain unanswered. Will the 
United States itself be forced off the gold standard? 
Will silver be readmitted as a standard metal? Will 
the world, by agreement, seek to establish a standard 
based upon a number of commodities, and if so what 
could they be? What and when will be the next deal 
in international debts? The world suddenly presents 
an entirely new crop of bristling questions. 
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| Worip’s Work 


SCRAPBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HE United States now has a gold 

reserve of over five billion dollars, 
the largest in the history of this or any 
other nation. This vast accumulation 
is not an unmixed blessing; like King 
Midas, we have too much gold for our 
own good. The maldistribution of gold 
plays havoc with interest rates, ex- 
change, and international trade. It is 
a symptom of the world’s economic ill 
health that so much gold should accum- 
ulate in the United States and France. 


An attack of hiccups can be stopped 
by the use of an ordinary paper bag. 
Dr. L. A. Golden of Boston has cured 
cases which have persisted as long as two 
continuous days. The opening of the 
bag is held tightly over ‘the patient's 
mouth and nose. As he breathes, carbon 
dioxide accumulates and this frequently 
brings relief. At any rate the treatment 
can do no harm unless kept up so long 
that the patient faints from lack of oxygen. 


IGHTY-FIVE out of every one 

hundred automobile drivers obey 
the motor laws and keep out of trouble; 
it is the other fifteen who cause our 
shocking toll of injuries and deaths. 
This is the estimate made by Robbins 
B. Stoeckle, Connecticut, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles and a_ recognized 
authority on the subject. Of the fifteen 
culprits two are criminals, one is defec- 
tive, two more are too stupid and slow 
thinking to trust, the rest are normal 
in other respects but miscast in the réle 
of driver. Walter V. Bingham, Direc- 
tor of the Personal Research Federa- 
tion of New York, finds that the “ prone- 
to-accident”’ driver is concerned in one 
third and possibly one half of our total 
fatalities. A study of the records of 
2,500 bus drivers and streetcar motor- 
men of the Boston system showed that 
most of the accidents were chargeable to 
a small proportion of the operators. An 
analysis of one hundred fatal motor acci- 
dents in Massachusetts revealed the fact 
that nearly half of the drivers involved 
had other black marks in their records. 
Some of these prone-to-accident motor- 
ists can be cured; the rest should never 
be allowed to drive again. 


It is an established fact that clerical 
workers make fewer errors when their 
offices or stores are quiet. Tests made in 
the Rike-Kumler department store in 
Dayton, Ohio, showed a reduction of 
24.5 per cent in mistakes when 85 per 
cent of the noise was stopped. Noises 
not only distract the attention but they 
also cause fatigue, and these are the two 
important causes of error. In recognt- 
tion of this fact, the new quarters of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company in 
New York are equipped with notse-ab- 
sorbing materials in walls and ceilings 
to soak up the office clatter. 


N RECENT years there has been a 

remarkable development of the use 
of tank cars for transporting liquids in 
bulk. An article in Nation’s Business 
tells us that this practice is changing our 
industrial map, since it is no longer nec- 
essary to build a plant near the source 
of raw material. There are _nickel- 
lined cars for caustic soda, rubber-lined 
cars for certain acids, aluminum-lined 
ones for acetic acid. Wood alcohol, 
ammonia, formaldehyde, glycerine, and 
ethyl fluid now often travel in tank 
cars instead of smaller containers. Five 
hundred glass-lined cars full of milk 
pull into our big cities every morning 
and these are also used for carrying ice 
cream in a half-dozen states. In Can- 
ada, tank cars are used for moving cer- 
tain beverages which are theoretically 
extinct on this side of the line. 


Audiences in the Vassar College amphi- 
theater were disturbed by the melancholy 
croaking of frogs in a nearby pond. 
Heroic measures were indicated, so a 
bevy of freshmen was detailed to chuck 
pebbles into the pond. The frog soloists 
were soon discouraged, thus saving the 
entertainments from ruin and proving 
that a girl can hit a pond with a stone. 


BRITISH engineer, J. Parnell 

Mandeville, who has spent much 
time in Russia, points out the anoma- 
lous fact that the Soviets’ agricultural 
program is succeeding too well for their 
own good. After a bad start, we read 
in The Living Age, the collective farms 











at present embrace over thirteen million 
households and 54 per cent of all. The 
peasants’ conditions are better than in 
the Czarist days, the rush to the cities 
has stopped, and the tide is flowing the 
other way. The industrial part of the 
five-year plan is actually threatened 
with failure for lack of workers. That 
is why the Soviet authorities have re- 
cently removed the food restrictions 
for the factory workers and moved for 
better living conditions. 


The town of Teaneck, New Jersey, 
population 17,000, adopted the city- 
manager plan last fall. After the man- 
ager had been in office seven months tt 
was found that he had already saved his 
year's salary twelve times over. The tax 
rate was cut ten per cent from the previous 
year and expenses reduced five dollars 
per capita. All this by substituting sound 
business methods for politics in the con- 
duct of the municipal housekeeping. 


T THE Exposition of Chemical 

Industries there were exhibited 
samples of white paper made from the 
pulp of young slash pine—Southern yel- 
low pine. If this paper can be made a 
commercial success it will provide a mar- 
ket for a product now largely wasted. 
It is estimated that the South could 
grow enough of these trees to supply 
our entire paper needs. 


About twenty cents of every retail dol- 
lar spent in 1929 went into the motor 
industry. A business which ts scarcely 
older than this centuru ts second only to 
food in the amount of sales, with a per 
capita average of $78 as compared with 
$92. Filling stations take in almost as 
much money as do restaurants. 


(Continued on Page 4) 






































**When the new year artived everybody, 
high and low, senators and plebs, freed- 
men and slaves, was playing the market.” 


Panie in Old Rome 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Illustration by STUART HAY 


having come down to the Forum on a matter 

of business, found there his old friend Caius 
Gabinius. Naturally they began to talk at once 
about the current business depression. 

“We're ditched this time, I guess,” said Gabinius, 
gloomily. ‘“‘You’ve seen the last of prosperity in this 
empire. There are more men out of work than I can 
ever remember. You can’t give real estate away. 
Everything has gone down except taxes. The worst 
of it is, my family wants to go on spending at the same 
rate as ever. Now this depression started eighteen 
months ago; you know that. Well, this morning I 
said to Gabinia, ‘We’ve got to tighten our girdles a 
little, my dear, while this depression lasts.” What 
do you think she said?” 

“T’m listening,” said Fundanius, smilingly. 


r NHAT morning Publius Cluvius Fundanius, 


“She said, ‘What depression?’ By Jupiter, can 
you beat that? What depression! I’ve been talking 
about hard times every day for a year and a half, and 
I might just as well have wasted my eloquence on my 
Numidian valet. There has never been anything like 
this present depression in the history of states. This 
is not local. It is world-wide, Fundanius. It looks 
to me much deeper than some say. I fear the very 
end of our Western civilization.” 

“T take it, Gabinius,” said Fundanius with a smile, 
“that you were not intimately acquainted with 
Romulus and Remus?” 

“Of course not,” replied Gabinius, with some heat. 
“Did I ever say I was? Romulus and Remus died 
eight hundred years ago. What is the point?” 

“The point is,” replied Fundanius, unperturbed, 
*‘that when you say that the present depression is the 
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worst that ever happened, you include a lot of terri- 
tory that you have never explored. Let me tell you 
something about the depression of the year 686; or, 
as the cursed sect of Christians, now busied with 
their infamous practices, would say, the year 67 before 
the birth of their Syrian prophet. I have heard my 
grandfather, Marcus Fundanius, tell the story of that 
singular and painful panic period, many and many a 
time. That there were similar slumps before, I cannot 
doubt, and that there will be many others in future 
days, I cannot question. Shall we sit in a quiet spot 
and discuss?” 

When they were seated Fundanius began: “‘As we 
like to imagine that all effects have their first cause 
in some single event, I should say that the great de- 
pression of 686 might be found in a phenomenal 
accident that took place some sixty-six years before. 
In the year of Rome 620, Attalus, King of Pergamus, 
died and left a will bequeathing his entire kingdom, 
with all his personal fortune, and all his subjects, to 
the Roman people. There never was, so far as we 
know, such a marvelous testament. Imagine the 
colossal size of that kingdom! The whole of Mysia, 
Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pam- 
phylia came into our possession at one stroke of the 
stylus ii 

“T can’t imagine why he did it,” murmured Ga- 
binius. “Jupiter, what a legacy!” 

“What the reasons were for this strange legacy, who 
can say?” went on Fundanius. “But thus it was; 
and it was a fateful day for Rome, 
for then and there we plunged 
into the field of empire. Wealth 
rolled into Rome from the Asiatic 
lands in a golden stream. 

“Business began to flourish. 
The sea was dotted with cargo 
ships plying between Italy and 
the East. There was work for 
everybody, even though slaves 
poured into Rome by the myri- 
ads. The more goods you sell, 
the more you can buy, and the 
more you buy, the more need 
for goods. Millionaires multi- 
plied like houseflies; but the 
poorest Roman had no com- 
plaint, because he was reveling 
in a luxury he had never 
dreamed of possessing.” 

“Those were the good old 
days!” sighed Gabinius. But he 
added, gloomily, “I don’t be- 
lieve there was enough money 
even then to satisfy my wife 
and daughters. Fancy my wife, in times like these, 
asking ‘What depression?’”’ 

“Don’t blame Gabinia too severely,” said Fun- 
danius, with a laugh. ‘We are creatures of. habit. 
Spending money is a habit, and refusing to spend 
money is another habit. That is one thing that pro- 
longs depressions like this one. People get into the 
habit of not spending money.” 

“May the gods send a change of habit to my wife!” 
said Gabinius, promptly. 

“The year 686,”’ went on Fundanius, “opened upon 





An Rome was de- 
pressed. By Jupiter, these 
were the worst times ever! 
Caius Gabinius knew it and 
moped in the Forum think- 
ing of the sorry state of his 
business and his market 
losses. But then by chance he 
met Publius Cluvius Funda- 
nius with his account of the 
year 67 B. C. This remarkable 
tale of the Roman fathers has 
been written because it closely 
parallels the story of 1929- 
1931, and because it is true. 


the greatest material felicity our country ever saw. 
For ten years on a stretch business had been booming. 
It was based on the exploitation of those vast Asiatic 
resources, of course; but once the flood started, it 
trickled into every kind of business and affected 
every class of the people. The stock market began 
to soar——”’ 

“Pardon me, Fundanius,” interrupted his com- 
panion, “did you say stock market? Did they have a 
stock market in Rome at that time?” 

“That was the very beginning of it,” replied Fun- 
danius. “I was about to tell you. You see, in 
those days, Rome had no machinery for the collection 
of taxes and tribute from the Eastern provinces. It 
was thought best, then, to farm out the job of collect- 
ing these taxes to individuals and corporations, who 
did the work of collection and remitted the proceeds, 
less their commission, to the treasury. Now, these 
collections were on a tremendous scale, and it required 
big capital to swing a concession. Then they origi- 
nated the idea of corporations, the stock of which 
could be split into fractional parts, to let the public 
in. There were two kinds of shares—partes and 
particule. These were big shares for the big in- 
vestor, and little shares for the small investor. The 
profits were huge. When the new year 686 arrived 
everybody, high and low, senators and plebs, freed- 
men and slaves, was playing the market. These 
‘little shares’ did the business. Every man with a 
few sesterces could come in. 

“The day’s prices of the vari- 
ous stocks were posted in the 
Forum. Besides Lydian Collec- 
tion Agency and Upper Phrygia 
Investment Company and Bi- 
thynia Consolidated, and such- 
like tax-collecting corporations, 
there were big companies like 
the Eastern Salt Refining, Pen- 
telicus Marble, Pergamus Art- 
Metal, Engineering, Incorpo- 
rated, and Oriental Brick & Tile. 

“Now, at this time my grand- 
father had an old and respected 
friend, a man named Graptus, 
a freedman, who had been 
manumitted by his former 
master because of his high 
character and wonderful skill 
as a shoemaker. 

“My grandfather used not 
only to have his shoes made by 
Graptus, but he often visited and 
talked long with him at his shop, 
for he esteemed the sterling good 
sense of the shoemaker. One morning when he 
dropped in on Graptus and found that worthy man 
busy with his patterns, the shoemaker, after saluting 
my grandfather cordially, dropped his knife and threw 
up his hands in a sort of comic despair. ‘You are 
welcome, dear Fundanius,’ he exclaimed, ‘but these 
busybodies who keep running in and out of my place 
advising me to put my money into Oriental Brick & 
Tile, or Bithynia Consolidated, are taking my time 
to no purport. They are all good friends, and they 
mean well, but I am a shoe stylist and not a speculator; 
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and even if the tips are good—and I suspect some of 
them are not too good—it occurs to me that I can 
make as much money by sticking to my last, as the 
saying is.’ 

“And it was true that everybody was speculating, 
in one thing or another. The real-estate market was 
erupting like Vesuvius. You do not see many high 
buildings nowadays in Rome, because our great 
Augustus promulgated a law that no building housing 
people should be more than seventy feet high; but 
they were running up apartment houses in 686 as fast 
as wooden frames could be erected, and stucco plas- 
tered to the outside. Six, seven, and eight stories 
were not uncommon, and the lower floors were in such 
demand that big bonuses were paid for options on the 
next rental. But all through Italy land-prices were 
jumping too; for oil and wine and corn were bringing 
high prices, and the prosperous farmers were buying 
more and more land at ridiculous valuations, think- 
ing that this period of fatness would never come to 
an end. 

“Well, everybody was spending money; some spend- 
ing money that they had, and some spending money 
that they hoped to have the following month. The 
poorest people were beginning to eat thrushes, geese, 
chickens, and peacocks. The wine merchants, when 
they were not watching the stock quotations, were 
taking orders as fast as they could ply the stylus. 

“Then something happened. In October, 686, a 
messenger arrived in Rome, went straight to the 
Capitol, and was closeted with the fathers for a long 
time. Rumors began to buzz. Then, like a meteor, 
the truth flashed out! Tigranes, the Armenian king, 
for a long time quiescent, had broken into Cappadocia, 
and his flying columns were burning frontier villages 
in Bithynia. 

“Workmen, all asweat from their toil, cringing 
slaves, orators, poets, courtesans, lackeys, business 
men, jostled one another to crowd into the Forum to 
find out what had happened. Messengers darted 
hither and thither conveying scraps of information 
to their panic-stricken employers. Many wanted to 
sell; few wanted to buy; and so prices collapsed like a 
pricked wineskin. Brick & Tile at 217! Ten thousand 
particule of Great Phrygian at 55! Any buyers?” 


Slump Spreads to Suburbs 


“All the other events that are sure to follow the 
falling of a speculative star took their accustomed 
course. Merchants canceled orders; building oper- 
ations stopped; artisans were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Cargoes arrived from the gorgeous East, and 
found no buyers. 

“From Rome the slump spread to the suburbs, to 
the Italian provinces, to Cis-Alpine Gaul, where a 
bountiful crop of grain came upon a market already 
glutted. Not long afterward all Roman Gaul was 
affected; Spain, Greece, and Africa, as well. 

“Now, during this period my grandfather went 
frequently to talk with Graptus, the shoemaker. 
‘How is it, Graptus,’ he asked, ‘that when everybody 
else says business is dead, you keep on making shoes 
as though nothing had happened?’ 

““Graptus looked up from his table with a smile, and 
replied: ‘My esteemed Fundanius, it is not precisely 


true that my business is as good as it was. That 
could scarcely be. Some of my best patrons have 
been ruined. But it stands this wise with me, Fun- 
danius: it is morally certain that people must con- 
tinue to wear shoes for some time yet, and somebody 
must make them. Who better than Graptus? Feeling 
that I must economize, I have been inspecting my 
manufactory with the eye of an awakened and hungry 
eagle, and I have found many instances where my 
husbandment has been extremely slack. In the wave 
of prosperity my eyes had been dim. I have corrected 
those abuses, to the great good of my business.’ 

““My grandfather, who had been making himself 
miserable with his own gloomy predictions, resolved to 
do less talking and look more closely into his own 
affairs.” 


Only a Panic of Human Minds 


“Now, the government, being thoroughly alarmed 
by the mutterings of the populace, indulged in all kinds 
of makeshifts, the wiser senators being swept into 
legislative measures against their judgment by the 
noisier and less principled sort; but it was observed 
that the more the State interfered with the natural 
ebb and flow of the forces of economy, the worse things 
became: and so I am of the opinion, my dear friend, 
that it is doubtful whether legislation can rectify or 
abolish those errors into which individual men have 
rushed in poor policy. 

“Well, then, the way in which Rome will emerge 
from this depression is for each man to do as Graptus 
did: which is, to attend to his own business, to seek out 
that wherein he had not been wise, to cut his cloth 
according to his need, and to expect nothing to be 
done for him, whether by legislation or by his neigh- 
bors, that he can do for himself. 

“Tn each case, curiously enough, it will probably be 
seen necessary for a man to reverse his former habit. 
Thus, if the niggardly begin to spend, and the spend- 
thrifts become more prudent; if the noisy and unthink- 
ing resort to complete silence, while the wise who have 
not attended to public welfare come forward; if those 
merchants who have scurvily treated their workers 
become more benevolent, whilst those who have 
softly permitted abuses apply a stricter reckoning— 
if in each case a bad habit is changed to a good habit, 
I promise you that in due time all will be better. 
Though of course you must not expect to see an 
immediate resuscitation of good times, since a man 
lately cured of a fever cannot at once resume his 
former exercises. For, my friend, there is no such 
thing as a failure of government, where government is 
by the assent of the governed. There is only a failure 
of citizens. There is no such thing as a money panic, 
for money is not a sentient thing. There is only a 
panic of human minds.” 

“You will be saying next that there is no de- 
pression,” said Gabinius, with a laugh. 

“T do not say that,” replied Fundanius, “‘for that 
would be fanciful. But this I do say that there is no 
depression in Rome today, except as it exists in Carbo 
and Volusius and Scrofa and you and me. And when 
we correct our individual faults which have caused, 
and now maintain, this depression, you will, I am sure, 
some day see a greater Rome than ever before.” 
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Chicago's Minnow Banks 








By ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, JR. 








Adoption of the Forman State bank of Chicago by Melvin Traylor’s 
First National was page-one news and has been much commented 


upon. 


More significant, more dangerous, however, has been the 
epidemic of deaths among Chicago's neighborhood banks. 


De- 


pressed real-estate values and bad management are responsible. 


years, now, that the shock no longer retains its 

pristine strength—except to the depositors. 
The public recognizes these failures for what they are; 
they come from frozen loans on overvalued farms, 
which have put these banks into the farming business. 
Farms at excessive prices are hard to turn into cash 
with which to pay off depositors. 

Lately this wave of closings has reached the neigh- 
borhood banks in large cities. Chicago, since 1929, has 
had the largest number of closings. Here 51 outlying 
banks of a total of 176 have closed up to mid-July 
of 1931, and 36 others have been merged. While 
the total deposits of all Chicago banks shrank only 
4 per cent during the second quarter of 1931, when 
the trouble came to its crisis, these closings affected 
many millions of deposits. Not all of this money, 
to be sure, will be lost. But while examiners and re- 
ceivers are working through the books and the vaults, 
many individuals and small businesses are hard up 
because they cannot get at their working cash. 

What has been the cause of these bank closings in 
the large cities? The trouble has not been confined 
to Chicago. There have been difficulties in many 
places. Some cities have had their share of troubles, 
due to excessive loans on stock-exchange collateral. 
Others have suffered from commercial loans to too 
many concerns in a single hard-hit industry. The 
list could be particularized and extended indefinitely. 


S: MANY country banks have failed for so many 


Hard-Boiled La Salle Street 


Many reasons have contributed to these failures 
and closings. Falling prices of commodities, of securi- 
ties, led to losses and to lowered business activity. 
Particularly in Chicago there has been a heavy shrink- 
age in real-estate values, in part arising from specu- 
lative overdevelopment and in part from the local tax 
situation and the consequent defaults on mortgages. 

With perfect justice a critic of banking may say 
that a competent banker foresees these difficulties 
and trims ship accordingly. Certainly plenty of 
bankers did just this. Some of the outlying banks 


of Chicago had their accounts thrown out of large 
downtown banks because the outlying bankers re- 
fused to clean house along lines laid down by their 
more farsighted colleagues. But when this happened, 
there was nearly always some other large bank will- 
ing to take the account. 

Loop banks which lost money through failures of 
outlying accounts which had come to them within 
recent months under exactly these conditions declare 
that they took the accounts because they knew that 
without their support the outlying banks would close 
immediately, and they hoped from civic spirit to avert 
the trouble. Other banks which were more hard- 
boiled with their neighborhood correspondents feel 
that if it had not been for excessive leniency by com- 
petitors, they could have compelled clean-ups which 
would have averted much of the later trouble. 


“Unforeseen Economic Changes e 


Whichever view is correct—and, like most subjects 
which can be argued, there is a good deal to be said 
on either side—many banks which operated in the 
same communities as the failed banks, doing business 
under identical conditions, are still doing business 
and showing statements to please the most exacting. 
But the fact remains, and in all fairness must be recog- 
nized, that even the well-managed downtown banks 
of the big cities have been writing off substantial 
losses arising from these same causes. And if a 
downtown bank in New York or Chicago or Phila- 
delphia cannot obtain banking ability that will avoid 
such pitfalls, what chance except sheer luck has the 
small neighborhood bank in one of these same towns, 
with only the income from three or four millions of 
deposits, plus mortgage fees and insurance commis- 
sions, to run the whole institution? 

Making no allowance for unforeseen economic 
changes, all the troubles of any bank short of actual 
dishonesty can be laid to poor management. Man- 
agement cannot, however, be measured with a con- 
stant yardstick. Many a small bank whose deposi- 
tors are waiting for their money would today be open 
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for business if prosperity had remained even 50 per 
cent as good as innumerable authorities prophesied. 

The effect on the depositors themselves must not 
be underestimated. First, there were the commercial 
and large personal accounts to be reckoned with. 
When one suburban bank (not one of the fifty-one 
already cited) closed, a Steel Corporation subsidiary 
plant could not meet its payroll on time, and the 
closing left one wealthy manufacturer so strapped 
for cash that he was unable to pay his gardener the 
wages due him that evening. He actually had to 
mortgage his home to get operating cash with which 
¢o run his rather large establishment until he could 
thaw out some of his other assets. And this was a 
man who has his eyes open all the time. 


Where the Shoe Pinched Hardest 


The plight of such an individual is not lastingly 
serious; it even has a side at which the victim can 
laugh heartily. But there is no laughter in families 
where all the surplus is lost or temporarily made un- 
touchable. No prosperous business man in Chicago 
but has had to advance money, from humanitarian 
if not commercial reasons, to employees and even to 
laid-off employees who lost through a bank closing 
access to cash that they absolutely needed for such 
urgent purposes as buying groceries or meeting mort- 
gage interest. And for every family which has had 
such help, there must be fifty which have had no 
place to turn for their everyday living needs. 

Again, there is the small local business man. He 
usually has had a loan at his neighborhood bank, 
and has carried a small balance. The first step of the 
receiver is to seize the money on deposit to satisfy 
part of the note. Then he tries to collect the rest of 
it from the debtor. Only the exceptional small busi- 
ness man—grocer or hardware dealer or druggist— 
can under such circumstances go to another bank 
with any assurance of backing. Unless his whole- 
saler comes to the rescue (which is not too easy for 
most wholesalers right now) he is likely to turn up 
his business toes. There is bitterness aplenty among 
the victims of these bank closings. 

The mid-June crisis in Chicago brought into sharp 
focus a condition which, despite all the attention it 
has had, deserves still greater study alike from able 
bankers and from laymen. With two or three neigh- 
borhood banks closing daily for weeks, any inter- 
ested person could see the weaknesses of some common 
types of banking just as if the closed institutions had 
been brought under a microscope. The major faults 
that closed any one of these banks are repeated monot- 
onously in practically all of the others. 

In many of the banks there has been poor manage- 
ment, and in some the fault lay in judgment so poor 
it deserves the title of sheer stupidity. Any down- 
town banker can, if he will, tell instances of neigh- 
borhood bankers who ignored the warnings of bank 
examiners, who rejected the advice of Loop bank 
officers that various practices be discontinued. 

Also observable were a few instances of the neigh- 
borhood banker who, prospering under boom condi- 
tions when it took only normal acumen to avoid bad 
debts and frozen assets, assumed delusions of grand- 
eur. Not only did he think he was a wonderful 








banker, but also he felt that he was a public figure who 
owed certain gestures to the public as well as to his 
depositors and stockholders. Some such men, sin- 
cere if a little stupid, took over tottering banks to 
save them—only to discover a few months later that 
their own institutions were too shaky to withstand 
the shock. 

There were others who devoted much of their time 
and undoubted intelligence to public enterprises of 
one sort and another. To such a man, depending on 
the judgment of none too competent subordinates, 
the first harsh warnings from downtown correspond- 
ents and from bank examiners came as utter im- 
possibilities. He knew he was a competent banker; 
how, then, could his bank be shaky? The answer, 
of course, was that he had not been running his bank 
and therefore it had been run less ably. 

Besides inducing the downtown banks to lend money 
up to the safe limit to support the outlying banks, 
two methods of bank-saving that have been employed 
are those popularly known along LaSalle Street as 
the purge-and-merge, and the shotgun wedding. 
Purge-and-merge is used where two banks in one 
neighborhood are weakened. Usually the purging 
involves wiping out most or all of the banks’ capital 
and surplus, and writing off all bad debts. Then 
new capital is obtained and used as the basis for the 
new institution formed by merging the two. The 
most able banker of the lot usually heads up the 
new bank. 


‘Not-Too-Blushing Brides 


The shotgun wedding comes where one institution 
in a community is badly weakened, and a strong bank 
in the same territory wants the local situation to 
remain sound. So the strong bank marries the weak 
one. The bride usually comes to the shotgun cere- 
mony in impaired shape, but the stronger bank in the 
shotgun wedding is ordinarily able to absorb the 
losses of the weaker and thus leave the neighbor- 
hood’s banking in sound condition. 

Each city where bank failures are plentiful has had 
its own favorite type of weak loan. In Chicago this 
has been real estate. Practically every Chicago 
neighborhood bank closing has shown a majority of 
the frozen loans in real estate—our old friend of the 
rural bank failures, differing only in the location of 
the land and the uses to which it can be put. Every 
banker and bank examiner knows that too large a pro- 
portion of assets in real estate and real-estate securi- 
ties so impairs the liquidity of a bank that it cannot 
withstand a run. 

Why, then, do real-estate assets get into the port- 
folios of the less competently managed small banks? 

Three major reasons may be adduced. Of these 
the greatest is necessity. Big business goes to down- 
town banks, and only a small proportion of the out- 
lying bank’s deposits can be employed in making 
sound commercial loans, even including those to 
local merchants, because no great volume of such 
business is to be had in the community. The bank 
lacks profitable outlet for funds. But there is always 
the brisk demand for real-estate loans, profitable while 
good times last. The bank buys mortgages, sells 
them as fast as it can get them, makes its commission 
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This battery of flood lights is trained, with spec- 
tacular results, on the Wrigley Building, monu- 
ment to the American public’s fondness for chew- 
ing gum and to the efficacy of display advertising. 


and frequently some extras. Moreover, real-estate 
dealers show statements of personal worth, that are 
impressive unless analyzed to show how thin their 
equities are spread, and borrow on their personal 
notes. Business slows down, real-estate values shrink, 
mortgage buyers become cautious, mortgages pile 
up in the bank’s hands. Real-estate dealers cannot 
pay their notes except by deeding over unsold sub- 
divisions and half-rented store buildings. 

This is the most frequently encountered bit of his- 
tory in the closed neighborhood banks of Chicago. 
Real estate may not be so characteristic in every large 
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city. But each town has its pet type of slow assets. 
And if a similar crisis is reached in any other place, 
this condition—always with the favorite local variety 
of slow loan—will be as typical of failed banks as it 
is in Chicago today. 

The second reason why real estate and neighborhood 
banks show so persistent an affinity is that many 
such banks are organized by real-estatemen. Your 
real estater has the promoter mind. With its prin- 
cipal backing from real-estate men, a bank naturally 
has a strong bias for real-estate banking. 

Third, and sometimes less legitimate than the two 
other reasons, is the activity of the bank’s own real- 
estate department. The officers believe they can 
make profits by setting up a department to act as a 
real-estate broker—legitimate enough if carried out 
with absolute impartiality. But so often it happens 
otherwise. The real-estate manager has a chance to 
sell a $50,000 property—if he can get a $30,000 first 
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mortgage. The bank’s cashier obstinately refuses 
more than $25,000. The directors overrule the 
cashier, for a selling commission of $1,500 plus a mort- 
gage commission of $900 is not to be thrown aside 
lightly. But mortgage buyers consider $30,000 ex- 
cessive and leave the bank owning an unsalable 
$30,000 mortgage. 

Second in importance as a cause of closed neighbor- 
hood banks in Chicago—and for that matter in any 
city—is competitive lending. Because attractive 
commercial loans are scarce, the outlying banker tends 
to relax his standards. Here is a typical incident. 
A state bank was started in competition with a con- 
servative fifty-year-old national bank, which by its 
age and excellent record retained most of the local 
commercial business. But every overoptimistic mer- 
chant who was turned down for a loan by the national 
banker hurried to the state bank across the street. 

When the depression struck, a far larger propor- 
tion of the state banker’s borrowers were hit. The 
older bank suffered few bad credits, and is as strong 
as ever. The second bank closed. 

A weakness common to most of the closed banks re- 
sulted from the human tendency to shield poor as- 
sets at the expense of good ones. The sound banker 
takes his losses, faces the facts as soon as he suspects 
a loan of going sour. The less able banker kids him- 
self until his bad loans bring him to trouble. 

In the minutiz of bank management the operating 
methods of a good many neighborhood banks were 
woefully inefficient. Excessive overhead, monumen- 
tal buildings, lack of statistical control—this whole 
subject might well make a book instead of a para- 
graph. Such weaknesses seldom wreck a bank, but 
they deprive it of much of its resistance to other, 
more violent diseases. 
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Public trust in Chicago’s outlying banks began to 
totter along racial lines. One of the earliest closings 
came in a neighborhood predominantly of one na- 
tionality; every fellow countryman in town soon heard 
of it from his friends. Thus it went. With each 
new closing, deposits shrank in other territories 
where the affected nationalities were well represented. 

Banks must not be permitted or encouraged to re- 
sume the practices which caused such trouble. But 
how is this to be prevented? Sound management is 
the remedy, however it may best be obtained. Some- 
thing must be done to prevent too many banks in a 
community. Banking must somehow be confined 
to trained bankers who will observe the requisites of 
bank management which keeps doors open and cus- 
tomers protected. 


“Let's Start a Bank m 


Illinois is one of the strongholds of unit banking, 
consequently the steadying influence of even city- 
wide branch banking was lacking. Branch banking 
may be a remedy—city-wide or county-wide or trade- 
area or what not. But whether or not it gains head- 
way, some restriction must be introduced to protect 
the public from banks inadequately capitalized and 
incompetently managed. 

This is as true of rural banking as of the city. Dis- 
tasteful as public regulation is to American business, 
many bankers are today urging that discretion be 
vested in such officials as the state superintendent of 
banking and the chief national bank examiner to 
withhold banking permits from men lacking the abil- 
ity and experience to start and run a successful bank, 
and also from proposed new banks where they would 
simply overcrowd the business. 

Certainly no excuse exists for permitting a bank to 
be organized by a group of inexperienced, even 
though honest and well-meaning individuals, who put 
up a small amount of money and let nature take its 
course. Under such conditions, nature’s course 
usually extinguishes the bank. Since there seems to 
be an unfailing supply of individuals more eager to 
start a bank than competent to manage and super- 
vise it after it is started, the one remedy lies in re- 
straining these people so that they cannot lose their 
own money and that of their trusting depositors. 

Either program, or both branch banking and gov- 
ernment censorship of prospective bankers, will as- 
sure a greater measure of ability and intelligence in 
bank management. For one principle has few excep- 
tions, and its violation accounts for the present bad 
state of banking: 

A banker who is able to manage his institution in- 
telligently is not likely to step across the line that 
divides conservative banking from the more chancy 
lines of endeavor. 


The real-estate situation in Chicago causes grave 
concern and its banks, inside the Loop and out, 
have had their share of troubles. The Mather 
Tower, from corner of Illinois and Rush streets. 




















Skyline view of New Orleans’ business section, as seen from the bend in the river which, once 
the bringer of little but death and destruction, is now the means of shipping and prosperity. 


New Orleans: High (Water 


Photographs pages 45-49 by WILLIAM RITTASE . 


New Orleans of romance, the wonderful Old 

French city living in its dreams on the banks 
of the majestic Mississippi, and waiting for the return 
of glory. 

This article has to do not with the dead but with 
the living, and more particularly with the greatest 
fight that any city anywhere ever made to keep itself 
literally and figuratively on the map. This is a story of 
victory—and of the men who fought and won the fight. 

As one dips into the old New Orleans, the wonder 
grows that it could ever have been a city, for death 
and desolation made it a port of frequent call. 

It is a city that should never have been built, but 
for some strange reason no force as yet contrived has 


Time after time it has gone 


been able to wipe it out. 
under floods of water. Epidemic after epidemic has 
swept it. It has been sacked by two armies. As a 
port serving the Middle West, it has seen the railroads 
take away its reason for being. It has season on 


season seen the crops on which it depended fail. It 


Fi ser One knows at least something about the 


has seen its wealth vanish. And yet the city has 
stayed. Today it is the second port of the United 
States, a great city destined to become greater. 

Bienville told De la Tour, his engineer, to lay out 
the city upon the crescent in the Mississippi, not 
because he had a great vision but because this par- 
ticular bit of marsh land gave easy water access to the 
Gulf and also connected by water with several French 
settlements. He insisted, over the bitter protests of 
his engineer, on putting the city upon what later be- 
came known as the Great Quagmire. The highest 
part of the ground he selected was about twelve feet 
above sea level, the next highest about four feet, with 
the surrounding land at or below sea level. The 
Mississippi River at the front of the city sometimes 
rises twenty feet in the spring floods, while the storm 
tides of the fall sometimes raise Lake Pontchartrain, 
which is an arm of the ocean at the back of the city, 
by a full six feet. 

The river flooded the city in 1719, the year after it 
was built. Perier, who became governor in 1724, 
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built the first levees; they have been building levees 
ever since. After each levee was finished the city was 
supposed to be safe; but at least eight times up to the 
great flood of 1927 the city has gone under water from 
the river, and at least five times the tides from the 
lake have swept into the streets. The theory until 
1927 was that the way to keep out the water was to 
build higher and stronger levees. In spite of the fact 
that the city levees have never broken, the place has 
been flooded. The Great Wall of New Orleans—for 
this is a walled city—extends for more than a hundred 
miles. The money which other cities have put into 
improvements, New Orleans had to put into defenses. 

The supreme test occurred in 1927. The flood came 
and it seemed for a time that the city would again be 
inundated. But the citizens cut the levees below the 
city, overflowing thousands of acres of farm land at 
a cost in damages running well into the millions. This 
bill they have been cheerfully footing out of taxes. 
Now, with the codperation of the federal government, 
a great spillway has been completed at Bonné Carré, 
a defense which will withstand a larger flood than 
has ever yet occurred. 

But the floods are only a part of the story. Living 
in a city that is mostly below the level of the surround- 
ing waters has other disadvantages in the way of 
drainage. The rain water that came in had no way 
to go out unless it ran uphill—which it declined to 
do. And also there could be no sewers, for sewage 
likewise will not run uphill. Several canals were put 
through, but they helped only a little and were com- 
monly filled with stagnant water. But with all this 
water there was none fit to drink. That is the reason 
why the people drank so much hard liquor, wines, and 
beer. One had only to scoop out the earth to have a 
well; but the water was not drinkable. The only way 
to get drinking water was to buy it by the barrel or to 
build a cistern and catch the rain water—which is 
what most people did. The mosquitoes found these 
cisterns to be splendid breeding places. When the 
city put in some water mains, those householders who 
had no cisterns treated their drinking water with alum 
in great earthern jars, which are in demand today 
as decorations. 


And Years of Pestilence 


We must remember that in those days it was not 
known that certain kinds of mosquitoes carry yellow 
fever and malaria or that rat fleas will spread the 
terrible bubonic plague. New Orleans was alive with 
mosquitoes and rats, but the epidemics that swept the 
city were taken as acts of God. Before 1900 the 
average term of life in New Orleans was only thirty- 
seven years; today it is fifty-six years. Between 1796 
and 1906 the city had thirteen severe and twenty-six 
mild epidemics of yellow fever. Through many years 
yellow jack came annually. Every time the soil 
was extensively dug up, as for a canal, cholera broke 
out. And, as came out only so late as 1914, there had 
been unnumbered cases of bubonic plague through 
many years, though physicians had refused so to 
diagnose them. At times the city death rate ran up 
to one hundred and eighty per thousand. 

Through many years those citizens who did not die 
made money. In 1840 New Orleans was the fourth 





city in population but the first in per capita wealth, 
or at least it claimed to be. When the Civil War 
opened, the city was at its height. In 1862, when 
Admiral Farragut brought his fleet up the river to 
take the Confederate metropolis, the first chapter of 
the city’s history ended. 

And nearly dormant the city remained for years. 
The population grew a little and some business came 
and went, for the world still wanted sugar, rice, and 
cotton, and these New Orleans had to sell. But 
nothing was done to push the city forward or even to 
make it fit for living. 

The assessed valuation of property in the state of 
Louisiana was half a billion dollars in 1860. By the 
end of the Civil War it had dwindled to one fifth of 
that. Not until 1905 did the valuation again touch 
the prewar figures. Now the valuation is considerably 
in excess of two billion dollars. The wealth of the 
Louisiana of today is in productive industry, agricul- 
ture, and shipping and all that goes with them. 

The present wealth of New Orleans is man-made, 
and it has been made in a section where the climate 
is alleged to forbid hard work. There can be no 
greater demonstration of the fallacy of the theory 
that tropical climates destroy vigorous initiative than 
the development of New Orleans. All that the 
people there needed, so it proved, was first of all the 
chance literally to get their heads above water and, 
second, the opportunity to be well enough to do a 
day’s work. 

Many citizens of New Orleans were alive to its 
needs, but the city was governed by a clique of old 
Creole families, determined in true French fashion 
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to do as little as possible and more especially to do 
nothing that cost money. It was not until 1898 that 
they were roused into action. 

The leaders then, both still living, were two men 
of very different antecedents. Abraham Brittin, a 
Jew, came to New Orleans from Arkansas. He was 
poor and without friends, but he had brains. He got 
a job in a cotton factor’s office. In the course of the 
years he became a cotton factor himself, was for 
several years president of the Cotton Exchange, and 
today at ninety is a wealthy, retired, and very much 
respected citizen. 

The other man was Charles F. Claiborne. Today at 
eighty-two or so he is the first citizen of New Orleans. 
Less than two years ago he retired from the bench, 
with a record as a distinguished jurist. 

In 1898 Mr. Brittin became chairman of the New 
Orleans City Council and Walter C. Flower became 
mayor after a campaign in which the progressives 
downed the conservatives. Mr. Brittin called a 
meeting of members of the administration and of the 
council. He proposed a special two-mill tax to pro- 
vide for an adequate drainage system, an adequate 
sewerage system, and an adequate water supply. It 
was approved by the people, and today New Orleans 
has a subsurface drainage system which can take care 
of a rainfall of two inches an hour through twenty-four 
hours, a sewerage system (entirely separate from the 
drainage) which discharges all the sewage ten miles 
down the river, and a waterworks system which can 
take 160,000,000 gallons of water a day out of the 
river, purify it, and deliver it to the people. It was 
this sanitation that gave New Orleans the opportunity 
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to go forward, for it started the transforming of a 
plague center into an exceedingly healthy place in 
which to live and work. 

While this was going on, a new race of men was 
replacing those who had been satisfied with New 
Orleans as it was. In part these men were newcomers 
and in part they were descendants of the older gener- 
ation, although engaged in new lines. Practically 
none of the old business institutions of New Orleans 
survived. 


Brains, Plus Money, Create a Port 


The city, thanks to the engineering skill of Eads, 
has a 32-foot channel to the sea, but until 1901 New 
Orleans practically did not have a port. It had some 
dilapidated docks, some storage under tarpaulins; and 
the only ships which called were those which could 
not well avoid coming. But nothing could be done 
about the port, for a group of men known as “dock 
lessees’”” had a monopoly of the docks. Hugh and 
Bernard McCloskey, brothers, who had come over 
from Ireland as immigrants, determined to put the 
port under authority similar to that which was build- 
ing the new sanitary system. The result was the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
which took possession of the harbor when the franchise 
of the dock lessees expired. This state agency has 
jurisdiction over all New Orleans docks and wharves 
used for general cargo—which, with the exception of 
the Stuyvesant docks of the Illinois Central and the 
Chalmette Slip of the Southern Railway, are owned 
entirely by the state of Louisiana. 
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The man who made the port financially possible 


was Rudolf S. Hecht. He came to New Orleans from 
Chicago as a young banker. He devised the financial 
plan and raised the funds, amounting in all to about 
$160,000,000, to develop the port. Then, as president 
of the Board, he administered those funds. Now he is 
a chief financial counselor not only of New Orleans 
but of the state of Louisiana. 

The port today is one of the most complete in the 
world. Indeed, among created ports only that of 
Hamburg can fairly be called a rival. It is one of the 
cheapest, if not the cheapest, of all ports at which to 
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The French influence still persists in the Vieux 
Carré and in Catholicism, dominant religion of 
the city. But lackadaisical romantics have given 
way to energetic business men who prefer secu- 
rity, health, and progress to atmosphere and filth. 


load and unload. Cargoes can be transferred directly 
from freight cars to ships, or, if storage be needed, 
there are eight miles of sheds which on one side are 
wharves and on the other railroad sidings. 
Metropolitan in method, New Orleans constantly 
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is rebuilding or adding to its dock facilities, having 
extended them more than half a mile within the past 
year. Early in September the Board completed 
construction of a $1,200,000 pier at No. 1 Canal Street 
for occupancy by the Morgan Line, a Southern Pacific 
Railroad subsidiary operating steamers between New 
York and New Orleans. The Toulouse Street wharf, 
at which Morgan Line boats formerly tied up, soon 
is to be reconstructed at a cost of $300,000. Last 
May the state finished its new Mandeville Street 
docks, a $400,000 improvement. 

Since cotton is one of the principal commodities 
passing through the port, the menace of fire is always 
great. It has been minimized, however, during 1931 
by the installation of a $1,500,000 sprinkler system in 
and under the docks. From water level to concrete 
wharf floor, the oil-soaked pilings and sills that support 
the city’s piers are no less carefully guarded against 
fire than the transit sheds and cargoes above them. 
Spaced ten feet apart, above and below dock floors, 
are 118,000 quartz-bulb sprinkler heads, vigilant and 
automatically operative at 135 degrees. At this 


Built by the federal government to stave off danger 
of flood, this new spillway is seven thousand feet 
long. On the right are the gates; the concrete 
“steps” are scientifically designed to keep the 
rush of water from gouging deep pits in the ground. 
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temperature the highly volatile filler liquid shatters 
the frangible bulb and releases the flooding mechan- 
ism; sprinkler heads controlled by the melting of 
solder are not operative until the heat reaches 155 or 
165 degrees. The quartz-bulb fireman, product of 
General Electric and the Grinnell Company is the 
most expensive but also the most modern and sensitive 
of automatic fire detectors and extinguishers. New 
Orleans wharves are protected, in addition to sprink- 
lers, by a system of fire draft stops and bulkheads. 

And now, with the development of the Mississippi 
River barge line, cargoes can be handled directly from 
barges to ships. Then there is the Inner Harbor 
Navigation Canal whose construction was bossed by 
the late General George Washington Goethals. The 
canal connects the river with the lake and gives a 
tidewater frontage that can be owned and operated 
by private industries. Here the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern is now erecting a freight terminal with a 
capacity of 4,000 freight cars daily. 

The new spirit of New Orleans has gone hustling 
for business. It organized the New Orleans Associ- 
ation of Commerce to pool the efforts. This associ- 
ation is a body through which both the needs and 
the advantages of New Orleans are studied. It 
conducts economic researches of every description. 
It does not sit around waiting to be asked. It keeps 
a sharp eye on the business of the whole country, and 
whenever it sees a large corporation which might 
profit by having a branch in the city it conducts a 
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To Abraham Brittin (left) is credited the initiative which, more than thirty years ago, first 
brought into being an adequate drainage system, an adequate sewerage, and an adequate water 
supply. Judge Charles F. Claiborne (center), leading citizen of New Orleans, was instrumen- 
tal in seeing that Brittin’s reforms got the support they deserved. Bernard McCloskey (right) 
with the help of his brother Hugh and of Banker Rudolf S. Hecht, concentrated on the city’s 
waterfront to such good purpose that today New Orleans ranks as the country’s second seaport. 


sales campaign to show that corporation how it might 
benefit by putting in a branch. 

New Orleans today is serving the industries it 
already has, and it is out looking for others. It is 
building roads to extend its tributary area; it is soon 
to reach out more strongly toward the trans-Mississippi 
territory. The state has called for bids for construc- 
tion of an $18,000,000 bridge to span the river just 
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above the city. It is planned to make this a joint 
railroad toll and free highway bridge, the Southern 
Pacific and Texas & Pacific railroads having already 
agreed to use it. The city also is reclaiming a part 
of Lake Pontchartrain in order to have a suburban 
section and a beach. 


And so we have New Orleans, second port of the 
nation, because of men who refused to be licked. 


Until 1901 New Or- 
leans had no port 
worthy of the name; 
now it is among the 
world’s finest. Car- 
- goes can be trans- 
ferred directly from 
barge or freight car 
to ocean-going ship, 
or stored in one of the 
sheds which line the 
eight mile waterfront. 














Sound, Shekels, and Shylocks 








The advent of the talkies and the urge to buy theaters mixed 
Hollywood and Wall Street in one dish, with Kuhn, Loeb; Halsey, 
Stuart; the Chase Bank; Goldman, Sachs; Paramount; Warner Brothers; 
R K O; Fox; Zukor; Otterson; Catchings; and others as ingredients. 
There was trouble. This is the story of the new era in movie finance. 


Ws STREET has never liked the movies, 
and the movies have never liked Wall Street. 
Yet inevitably they have been drawn to- 
gether, and just as inevitably they have fought. 

In the early days the movies were classed with cir- 
cuses. Wall Street had no time then even to raise its 
brow at the vulgar goings-on in any such bogus busi- 
ness. Its stern gaze was glued upon sound proposi- 
tions—railroads, steel, copper, tin cans. Nevertheless 
the movies grew, until today the industry stands 
fourth among all those of the United States. But 
despite this fact, Wall Street’s attitude has not basic- 
ally changed; for, though the movies have grown, 
they are still dependent on public whim and showman- 
ship; and the downtown tradition has ever been to be 
wary of such projects. 

To bankers the kings and princes of moviedom have 
been curious specimens, acting in accordance with 
none of the tenets of human wisdom. Corroborations 
have been coming East for years, in the form of tales 
about fantastic extravagances. By the laws of human 
reciprocity, movie people got into the habit of looking 
upon bankers as stuffed shirts. 

Thus the animosity was as natural as that between 
foxes and hounds. Equally natural was the fact that 
the two factions should meet; for no industry has 
grown to giant proportions in this country without 
somehow bumping into the banking world. The con- 
tact in this case came about as a result of two develop- 
ments in cinema history: theater expansion and the 
talkies. There were contacts, to be sure, before either 
of these expansion periods; but they were minor. 
The drama did not start to assert itself till Wall Street 
was in the Hollywood pool up to its chin. 

Otto Kahn (Kuhn, Loeb & Company) has always 
had one eye on the theater. It is popularly supposed 
that Kahn was instrumental, either through sugges- 
tion or financial aid, in having Adolph Zukor make 
a motion picture with Sarah Bernhardt as the star in 
1912. It is irrelevant as to what first brought the 
two men together, but they did get together, with 
the result (among others) that Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany issued 125,000 shares of no-par common stock 
for Zukor on July 10, 1916. Nime days later the 
present Paramount-Publix Corporation (so named 
April 24, 1930) was incorporated under the laws of 


New York as the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
to acquire Famous Players Film Company, Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, and Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Company. This was the first time that 
Wall Street had ever had anything to do with the 
movies. 

Amid the protests of independent exhibitors, the 
film producers began buying theatres in 1919 to pro- 
vide a more profitable outlet for their products. 
By 1924 all effort to placate the independents was 
abandoned and the buying became an orgy. Each 
producer was bent upon getting, or building, more 
and better theaters than his rival. Now here was 
something that interested Wall Street. Up to this 
time the main asset of a movie company was some- 
thing that cost hundreds of dollars a foot to manu- 
facture and had an intrinsic value of five cents a 
pound because of the silver that was in the film. But 
theaters were different. Here was real property. So 
Wall Street got in, partly by invitation and partly 
uninvited. 

Most of the companies found they did not need 
money to buy theaters. They were paying good 
dividends and their stock was quoted at good prices. 
So most of the theaters purchased were paid for with 
stock. Some of the theater owners were wary. They 
wanted to know how long the stock would stay at the 
current price. Producers solved this difficulty by 
guaranteeing the price of the stock. Paramount- 
Publix has just quit paying cash dividends in order to 
buy back stock issued in payment for theaters which 
it guaranteed at $75, $80, and $85 a share and which 
is now currently quoted at less than $25 a share. 

Waddill Catchings of Goldman, Sachs & Company, 
was a banker who became a cinemagnate without 
visible invitation. He stepped in and bought thea- 
ters which he thought he could sell to some movie com- 
pany. He happened to pick out the Stanley chain of 
theaters. After he got them he found he was a 
motion-picture producer. The theaters carried with 
them a large part of the ownership of First National 
Pictures. So he bought as much of the rest of the 
company as was on the market. Then he looked 
around for a customer. 

He found his customer in Warner Brothers Pictures. 
Mrs. Warner’s quartet of sons had been busy for some 
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time building a big company out of nothing except 
ideas. They had been successful and, having the 
money to spend and being intoxicated with the new 
disease of expansion, they started out to buy all the 
theaters that could be bought. 

Old Marcus Loew was practically the only one im- 
mune to the theater-buying virus. This probably was 
because he already had plenty. So all he had to do to 
become the proprietor of a major motion-picture- 
distributing and theater-owning company was to con- 
solidate his position with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Today Loew’s, Inc., holds the strongest position of 
any movie company on the Big Board; Warner Broth- 
ers holds the weakest. 


The Warners Turned the Trick 


But the element that provided the Warners with the 
financial strength to go on the theater-buying spree 
started another panic in the movie industry. Always 
players of long shots, the brothers four found a winner 
in Vitaphone. When there were only 144 possible 
customers in the whole country, because that was the 
number of theaters equipped to play talking pictures, 
they had the idea of making a feature Vitaphone pic- 
ture. It went over like adream. Don Juan (August 
6, 1926) was the first—a film with musical accompani- 
ment but no speech. Then in the fall came The Jazz 
Singer, starring Al Jolson. This picture was the first 
big feature with dialogue. Jolson’s second picture, 
The Singing Fool, clinched the public and turned 
Hollywood upside down. 

The grand race was on. It involved not only 
studios but also theaters. It meant not only new 
machinery but also a bouleversement of organization 
and personnel. Even days meant dollars, and dol- 
lars, of course, meant Wall Street—more and more. 
To turn a single studio from a factory for silent pic- 
tures into a factory for talkies never cost less than 
a quarter of a million. It was 1930 before the trans- 
formation was complete and there were eleven thou- 
sand theaters equipped to exhibit the new films. The 
whole thing represented an outlay of certainly not 


less than $100,000,000. 


Mr. Fox Plans Well 


This is a conservative estimate. It was the most 
spectacular industrial metamorphosis ever known. 
But we must not forget one side issue: that Wall 
Street was by now deeper into the pool than ever be- 
fore and that a dark cloud was coming up over the 
horizon. 

To most people, the Fox case is an old story by now. 
But, as a supreme example of a clash between Wall 
Street and Hollywood, it deserves mention again. 
In reaching for the moon in 1928 and 1929, by buying 
up everything in sight, including half of Loew’s, Inc., 
and control of Gaumont Theaters, England, Mr. Fox 
had overreached. 

Up to 1929, his banker, Harry Stuart of Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, had aided him only in a most 
conservative way, by merely underwriting some 
second-mortgage bonds. But Mr. Fox needed more 
money now; so with Stuart’s help he sold twelve mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of debentures to the public, and 


somewhere in the course of his negotiations borrowed 
$18,000,000 from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company—most of it probably being but a 
return of money that Mr. Fox’s company had spent in 
developing Movietone, the sound-on-film method of 
the telephone company’s offspring, Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. Both loans matured in a year and 
were but a drop in the bucket to what Mr. Fox needed. 
American and English commercial banks all contrib- 
uted. In fact, before he was through raising money, 
Mr. Fox had involved his companies in more than 
$100,000,000 of short-term loans. 

In justice to Mr. Fox let it be admitted that he 
planned well, but he was one of the victims of the 
stock-market crash. He planned to sell stock and 
use the proceeds to pay all this money. But an auto- 
mobile accident to Mr. Fox delayed the stock selling 
until after the crash. 

Mr. Fox had gathered some valuable experience, 
however, in his many deals with bankers. He knew 
that the one thing which they dreaded most was to be 
in a position where they could be accused of bad judg- 
ment, and at that time it had all the appearance of 
bad judgment to have loaned any money to Mr Fox. 


Shadows of Wall Street Vultures 


He conferred with the bankers. They wanted 
things kept quiet. They agreed to wait for their 
money if Mr. Fox would let somebody run his com- 
panies for him, so that they could be sure that the 
money that came in would be turned over to pay the 
notes. The American Telephone did not care for 
their money right away and Mr. Stuart’s only interest 
was in seeing that the debentures were paid. They 
would have been paid anyway, for the assets of the 
company would have covered them but left little for 
the bankers. So, with the approval of the bankers, 
John Otterson, president of Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, and Mr. Stuart met as trustees to run the 
company for the bankers’ benefit. Mr. Fox ap- 
pointed himself the third trustee, announced the 
trusteeship, and also let it be known how much the 
company owed. Then he never made the trusteeship 
agreement operative. 

Without the signed agreement Otterson and Stuart 
could do nothing. Fox already knew he could do 
nothing, but he was fighting for time, hoping that 
the stock market would get better and that he could 
float his stock issue. Thus started the first important 
clash between Wall Street and Hollywood; and the 
odds were with Wall Street, two to one. Stockhold- 
ers complicated the matter. They started suits to 
have the company put into the hands of receivers. 

Mr. Fox flew into a panic of fright and fury. He saw 
clearly that a noose was around his neck. He was 
convinced that Wall Streeters had caballed to rob 
him, and he felt that they were swooping over him like 
vultures. Yet he had no alternative but to turn to 
Wall Street again. It was his last stand—a desperate 
effort to get out of the impasse. A syndicate com- 
posed of Bancamerica-Blair, Dillon-Read, and Leh- 
man Brothers worked out a plan for him for issuing 
debentures and new stock amounting to about 
$65,000,000, which would cover all his debts and 
thus break up the trustee board and save him. 
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But Messrs. Stuart and Otterson were unwilling to 
step aside. By a contract for financing which Mr. 
Fox had signed with Stuart’s firm, they were in control, 
and they disapproved of the new financing scheme. 
Lawsuits ensued, and the upshot of the whole thing 
was that the Stuart plan of financing went through. 
Mr. Fox found his position untenable and sold out to 
General Theaters Equipment, Inc., of which Harley L. 
Clarke was president. 

This arrangement seemed to suit the Stuart-Otter- 
son faction all right. Hitherto the two gentlemen 
had been forced to take their adamantine stand be- 
cause of a natural anxiety about the thirty million 
dollars which they had sunk into Mr. Fox’s company. 
From their point of view, Mr. Fox had demonstrated 
no confidence-inspiring ability to pilot his great ship, 
and they weren’t disposed to take any chances during 
the hard times that now surrounded them. But 
when Mr. Fox was out, their attitude changed. The 
new president, Clarke, was a business man whose 
credentials as a manager were good. Consequently, 
as soon as possible thereafter—as soon as all financial 
settlements had been made—Otterson got out, mop- 
ping his brow in relief. He was glad to be out. 


Stuart’s Graceful Withdrawal 


A year later Stuart also got out. Clarke needed 
money to refinance Stuart’s original plan of financ- 
ing. He had his own bankers, the group which runs 
the Chase National Bank. Stuart, however, still had 
his contract for the exclusive financing of the Fox 
companies. Stuart conferred with the Chase people 
for some weeks, then gracefully withdrew. He had 
had enough, contract or no contract. So Chase 
handled the refinancing itself and emerged as owner 
of the controlling interest in Loew’s, the purchase of 
which by Fox had started him out of the movie in- 
dustry. The Chase crowd were also heavily into the 
Fox Film Corporation. Then the U. S. Government 
stepped in and ruled that they could not have both 
Loew’s and Fox, so they dropped Loew’s. 

Today the Fox Film Corporation is dominated by 
bankers and financiers. There is only one movie man 
on the board, and he apparently has gone over to the 
Wall Street camp. The new board is keen on revolu- 
tionizing the whole business; among other novel in- 
novations, the new heads have introduced a system of 
budgeting production expense. 

It is easy to see, then, why Wall Street is not loved 
by moviedom. But it is also easy to see why the 
moving-picture industry is not loved by Wall Street. 

One day last May, for instance, activities were sus- 
pended for a few moments on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange while announcement was made that Pyn- 
chon & Company had failed. A big part of the 
reason for its collapse was the stock decline of Clarke- 
managed companies, including General Theaters 
Equipment, Inc., and Fox Film Corporation, in which 
Pynchon had unfortunately sunk a good deal of 
money. Mr. Clarke was no more responsible than a 
horse dealer. Three days later West &.Company 
eo up too and for the same reason. It was very 
sad, 

Other bankers have been more leery of the in- 
dustry than Pynchon was. But their caution has only 
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fanned the embers of antagonism. Yet in its dislike 
of Wall street, Hollywood should, and probably does, 
remember that Wall Street appeared on the scene by 
invitation. Hollywood was forced into the invitation 
because it wanted money. Wall Street accepted; 
and then it was forced to wear out its welcome in self 
defense. 

In its dislike of Hollywood, Wall Street should, and 
probably does, remember that cinemagnates, not 
bankers, brought the motion-picture industry into 
being. Those concerned may not have known very 
much about financial management, but they stumbled 
through on top. They learned how to produce and 
how to show;.and these things cannot be learned over- 
night. 


Need Sound Business Advice 


On the one hand it is a vast mistake for anyone to 
think that he can run the picture business as though 
it were the clothing business. The production end of 
the movies is really much more germane to art than 
to manufacturing; and showmanship steps far beyond 
the realm of standardized advertising. On the other 
hand it is equally a mistake to suppose that the movie 
industry can go on running itself as though it were an 
international house party at Agua Caliente. Mr. Fox 
proved that; and the Warner freres have done nothing 
much to contradict it. Asa matter of fact the movies 
need sound business advice. For a long time they 
have been entirely too loose and extravagant in their 
ways. But the picnic is over now, and the vital 
necessity of economic reorganization is felt. 

The exact steps to be taken in order to pull the 
industry together are not so evident as many business 
men would think, and there is certainly something 
to be said for Hollywood’s traditional way of doing 
business. 


Banke rs Bank—Producers Produce 


Mr. Fox, able as a producer, distributor, and exhibi- 
tor, allowed his great organization to get beyond him. 
Adolph Zukor, on the other hand, held his in control. 
By dint of his foresight, representatives of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company have been on the board of directors 
of Paramount-Publix since 1916. Today on this 
board there is also a representative of the Irving Trust 
Company (William H. English) and another of 
Halgarten & Company (Casmir I. Stralem). Though 
only five of the twenty directors are not actual execu- 
tives in the company, these five are Wall Streeters, 
and it is well known that their opinions carry such 
weight with Mr. Zukor that the changes they suggest 
almost inevitably come about. These bankers, ex- 
ceedingly wise and understanding men, never step out 
of their province; they leave the production end of the 
business alone. 

Sound banking advice has put Paramount-Publix 
Corporation in a very strong position. It has a rela- 
tively stringent way of amortizing production costs, 
and the amount charged off to depreciation each year 
is generally larger than one finds in most industrial 
companies. Furthermore, following the crash, Para- 
mount was one of the first to readjust its system to 
meet the demands of hard times. (Continued on page 64) 

















“Timber!” 








Buckers . . . Fallers . . . High Climbers . . . Punks . . . Donkey 
Punchers . . . Camp Robbers . . . and Death in the Northwest 


the forest, a sharp cra-a-ack/ split through 

the still air. Wild things, hearing it in the 
depths of the forest, froze into instant alertness or 
spurted forth like living bullets to get out of range. 
“She’s going. TIMBER!” For the second time 
the warning cry of the lumberjack roared out. Fallers 
and buckers had leaped for safety, as well as men can 
leap in the mountainous “brush” far back in the 
Northwest forest jungle; and a fearful, always terrible 


Crash BOOM! resounded far and near 


G te oes different from any other sound of 


as the giant Douglas fir, mightiest tree of the big 
woods, thundered to the ground. 

“Look out—that side-winder! Ah, God, it got 
him.” 


Wrecking everything in its path, the big tree had 





snapped off another tree like a matchstick and lay 
stretched far down the steep, timbered slope. One 
man was too late, or too unlucky, to get in the clear. 
The others saw him fall, got him out with surprising 
quickness. A hush settled upon them as they realized 
it was useless to administer first aid. 

Swiftly the word went round. And though it was 
all a part of life in the roughest timber country in 
America, the men were silent and awed when they 
picked up their axes and saws again. All were think- 
ing the same thing, brooding over the chances men 
who invade the forests must take, wondering who 
would be next. 

They say another man follows the way of the first, 
once a fatality occurs. According to the woods bosses 
in the long-log country, the men become anxious, 
overcautious—and “It don’t do to be 
afraid out here,” they will tell you. 
“Something always happens if you are. 
And you can’t be reckless neither.” <A 
more educated observer said what lum- 
berjacks had to have was a “certain 
nonchalance.” It is hard to give a 
name to. But every lumberjack is mas- 
ter of the woods when he goes in. If he 
loses that notion, “gets funny,” he’d 
better lay off for a while. 

But the big tree was down and the 
work only started. They had to “get 
the logs out.” Across the canyon the 
big “skidder” roared its challenge. 
Great armlike booms and long, steel 
sinews, necessary now to make the lum- 
berjack’s job possible, were ready to 
try their skill once more against the 
forest giants. So the “buckers” started 
to work. The 300-foot fir, fourteen feet 
through, was lying on a grade, and if one 
of the forty- or sixty-foot logs cut from it 
happened to roll—well, that “other 


a”? 


man” might find his turn had come. 


Fallers at work. First the undercut 
is made, one man working right- 
handed, the other left. Then the 
tree is sawed almost through from 
the opposite side. Wedges are in- 
serted in the sawn side and by ad- 
justing them the direction the tree 
is to take in falling is determined. 
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Incidentally, such a lay can be dangerous in other 
ways—for instance, if there’s a grudge to pay off. 
Not much of that sort of thing nowadays, however; 
the men are too busy. They are paid by the piece, 
and they are out to “make it.” Besides, they have 
their hands full fighting the woods. 
Once in a while, of course—there’s a fight they 
still talk about. Between two buckers, it was. A 
burly veteran watched his chance and cut his log for a 
roll. The man it was intended to crush was at the 
moment only a little ways down, and the grade was 
steep. He didn’t see it, but others who did yelled a 
warning. His one leap saved him from extinction by 
just about an inch. He came up the hill fighting— 
superintendents and bosses mattered little just then. 
He was almost as husky as the other, fully as tough, 
somewhat younger, and a whole lot madder. But he 
faced one of the worst old-time fighters of the woods. 
He risked terrible maiming, or more. The two fought 
it out in the brush. This is no place for details of 
lumberjack fights, but neither of the men got stomped 
in the face with “the corks.” The younger man was 
too fast, and his fists alone sufficed to slug the big 
bucker into gory, ugly defeat. 


No Work for a Football Man 


It is surprising how tough buckers can be. Fallers, 
too. Acertain brawny young fellow—athlete, hunter, 
mountain climber—took a job in the woods. They 
put him to falling. On the other end of the saw was a 
wizened old man apparently too thin and scrawny to 
stand the work of the woods. As the day wore on 
the big fellow’s back became lame, his arms dragged 
as if weighted, and hours before quitting time the 
saw had become a thing of torture. But the little old 
fellow on the other end kept sawing away, and only 
the whistle saved the athlete from collapse. 

When a big fir is bucked, or cut, into forty-foot 
logs the falling and bucking crew moves on, and later 
the rigging crew takes up the job. The choker-setter 
is the man who puts the “necktie” on the log, or 
fastens the steel choker before giving the “‘highball”’ 
to the “whistle punk.” The whistle punk, the chap 
who handles the whistle wire, relays the signal at 
the proper time to the engineer, who is out of sight of 
the men in the woods. 

Then, when the main line tightens, something like 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds of log rises 
out of the brush and hurtles toward the head tree, 
with Danger riding the “turns.” For that log may 
become a wild thing that can annihilate humans like 
sO many ants. 

Lumbering has never been exactly child’s play 
anywhere, but many lumberjacks today would think 


The high-climber goes up to the top of a spar tree 
to fasten heavy guy lines. From these spars the 
logs of other trees are bucked and brought in for 
loading. Lopping off the top, two hundred feet 
from the ground, is dangerous. As the top falls, 
the tree sways like a reed and if it doesn’t split, 
the high climber is relatively safe. If it does he 
has a second to act. Some save themselves by 
burying the ax deeply and holding to the helve. 
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of those old-time camps in the East as open parks 
compared to what they are up against now—the most 
dangerous job they have ever tackled, and probably 
the most hazardous occupation in the United States. 
For this is the Douglas fir country, from the summits 
of the Cascade Mountains westward to the sea. Here 
are hundreds of miles of forested mountainsides, dense 
timbered areas where the light of day is ever dimmed, 
many places where the foot of the white man has 
never trod. There are almost thirty-five million acres 
of timber in Oregon and Washington; some two hun- 
dred and seventy-two thousand men are employed by 
the lumber industry in those two states. 

But it’s the mountains that are the ruab—the combi- 
nation of mountains, gigantic timber, and wild 
country. Long ago most of the timber easy to reach, 
close to stream or tidewater, was cut out. Operations 
are being carried farther and farther back. Some 
camps are now so remote that, under old-time con- 
ditions, the men wouldn’t get out once in two years. 
It is the real “back of beyond” country, and even Paul 
Bunyan, mighty hero of the lumberjack world—the 
great Paul, who one morning attacked a forest single- 
handed and cleared a site for the city of Montreal 
before breakfast time—even he might have some 
trouble with the Douglas fir country. 

Men take every chance known to industry in this 
work, for a modern logging operation is much more 





than a crew of men and a few bunkhouses. 


The 
railroad builders come into the picture, clearing, 
swamping out, blasting, moving dirt and rock, build- 
ing bridges and trestles under all sorts of conditions, 
laying ties, handling steel rails, and operating quarries 


and crushers. Then there is the camp construction 
man, who has real problems of housing, sanitary 
arrangements, and supply of water, electricity and 
food. But the actual work of logging is still fairly 
primitive; for though machines play their part, the 
falling and bucking is still done by hand. 

As a rule, the men do not fear the tree they are fall- 
ing. It is a part of their craft to “throw” it in a 
certain direction. However, danger is ever present 
from other trees and limbs which the falling tree may 
bring down with it. In this dense forest growth, 
“‘side-winders”’ kill more men than felled trees. Here 
is an example of the hazards involved: 

A falling crew was working in a thick mixed stand 
of huge, overripe timber, the most dangerous kind. 
The cry of “Timber” rang out, and every man was in 
the clear. The big one started down, falling true. 
One man was considerably behind it, supposedly in 
the safest spot of all. But the falling tree struck 
another with terrific force, felling it at a sharp 
angle; and this second tree broke off another, which 
in turn crashed down on the man who was far- 
thest back from the cut. 

Woods bosses say it is the personal 
element that is to blame for most of the 
men lost, but after all, a place where 
trees from five to fifteen feet through and 
as high as a 25-story building topple, 
where steel cables reaching out two 
thousand feet into the forest may sud- 
denly come taut and slash out life at a 
single blow, where monstrous logs may 
swerve crazily and knock a whole crew 
into oblivion, where men climb hun- 
dreds of feet to the top of “spar trees,” 
taking their lives in their hands each 
time, or where a forest fire may en- 
danger the whole camp—such a place 
is not the safest in the world. 

The bosses, however, may be right as 
to the “personal element.” Consider, 
for instance, the high climber who 
worked his way up a tree to a dizzy 
height, topped it at about two hundred 
feet, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
it fall clear. Then, when the big trunk 
had ceased its crazy swaying, he bal- 
anced on the flat top and stood on his 
head just for something to do! 

The high-climber gets the biggest pay 
in the woods, and it is none too much. 


‘“‘She’s going! Timber!” followed by 
a terrific crash, unlike any other 
sound. A second’s delay in getting 
clear—and death may come quickly 
when a big tree falls. Note that here 
the tree is going down between two 
others in such a way that they break 
the fall. A good faller saves timber. 
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Every lumberjack agrees that he knows his stuff. 
He climbs, trims, tops, and “rigs up” the trees to 
which the steel lines are attached and no high- 
climber knows which tree may be his last. His very 
life belt may be his worst hazard. If he cuts it by 
mistake, back and down he plunges. He won’t show 
up for the next meal, and searchers will find him 
at the foot of his tree. Or if the tree splits and 
spreads as the big top falls, his life belt may squeeze 
his life out against the trunk. 

Quick thinking sometimes saves him. A _ high- 
climber in Oregon demonstrated that not long ago. 
He was up an unusually tall tree, with an extra heavy 
top. The tree split as the top started down. Franti- 
cally he cut the belt from around him and, in the act 
of falling backward, sank his ax in the tree’s trunk. 
Then, though the tree jerked violently, he managed 
to hold on, with only ax and spurs to save him. 

That’s fast work. And there is fast work, too, in 
the annual “rolleo” contests, for rivalry is keen. 
Speed is the essence of that sport, as the climbers go 
up the great spar trees, top them, and race down again 
in death-defying leaps. 

The best of the outfits in all Washington, Oregon, 
and British Columbia compete in these contests, and 
the logging camps are deserted. On July fourth of 
this year Mike Palanuk won the championship; it 
took him 7 minutes and 25 seconds to scamper up his 
tree, top it, and slither back to earth. Try that 
sometime on a 150-foot fir. 


Some Records of the Big Woods 


There is speed back in the woods, too. The outfit 
which cut, skidded, and loaded 235 logs, containing 
732,680 board feet of lumber, on seventy-four flat 
cars was not losing any time—that record was made 
in one eight-hour day. 

Other records are interesting, such as the highest 
“incline.” That is a rail line built straight up a 
mountainside, on which loaded cars are let down by 
cable. If one breaks loose, they put in the rest of the 
day finding the pieces. The record for the steepest 
logging incline in the world is held by a camp in 
Washington. Sixty-six hundred feet long, it rises 
at an angle of 72 degrees. 

But lives are worth more than records in the back 
of beyond, and a man must be eternally on guard. 
Experienced men cite a curious fact: that accidents 
have a way of happening at eleven o'clock in the 
morning or four in the afternoon, or on Mondays— 
at times when there’s apt to be a physical let-down. 
Too, the very last load in, or the last log bucked, or 
loaded, sometimes takes its toll of lumberjacks off 
guard. Here is an instance: 

Lumberjacks had cut out the timber and the 
rigging crew had set the choker on the last load. A 
group of the crew mounted a windfall to watch the 
last turn come in. Not far away a hemlock had been 
left intact. As the load drew near, something caught 
the haulback line, the load swung sharply toward the 
hemlock, and then crashed against it. The men on 
the windfall leaped for their lives, but the tree came 
down upon them, and all the men were killed. No 
other load in the show had touched that hemlock, nor 
had any of the men been hurt before. 


A lumberjack’s version of the accident would go 
something like this: 

“We git the line and put the necktie on. The punk 
gits the signal, and the donkey-puncher’s right. No 
Siwash ner stump highballin’, neither. They’re 
ahead on the guinea and all in the clear. Then the 
ho-ho snags, but who seen that damn hemlock, any- 
ways? Never came near it before. All good men, 
too. Won’t be none left but bull cooks and whistle 
punks and camp robbers purty soon. Well, I’m 
rollin’ up tonight. I’ve made it, and feelin’ stakey. 
Tell the sport to write me a walk soon’s I get to camp. 
See you on Burnside, if you’re down that way.” 


Millions Tied Up in Equipment 


A whole science of “safety engineering” has sprung 
up, designed to guard the lumberjack. It is important 
from an industrial standpoint, for accidents form a 
large part of operating costs. A single logging 
operation of only average size may represent an 
investment of a million dollars. Timber cost is only 
a small part of that investment; a logging railroad 
costs anywhere from five to seventy thousand dollars 
a mile and a single huge skidder or loader or yarder 
may involve as much expense as did the 200-man old- 
time camp. 

One of the big factors in accident cost is loss of 
time, for equipment such as the above can’t profitably 
stand idle very long. In some camps lumberjacks, 
like riveters, simply quit work after a fatal mishap, 
and lay off for a day or more. 

Shortly after eight o’clock one morning, a man lost 
his life. They were dragging logs down a bank to a 
“cold deck,” or stack, to await loading. The man 
“chasing the swing” (unhooking the steel lines on 
the logs) was on the slope. Suddenly a big log rolled 
over the bank’s edge above him. He heard the warn- 
ing shouts, saw the log bearing swiftly down. He 
tried to spring aside but caught his foot in a line on 
the ground, and fell backward down the grade. The 
great rolling monster rumbled over him from foot to 
head. The men worked no more that day. 

With all he has to face, the lumberjack is learning to 
respect the safety man. He needs all the allies he can 
get, and if precautionary measures will help to keep 
him “‘in the clear” he is for them. 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


But after all, some things cannot be foreseen. A 
man was walking along a quiet stretch of track near a 
logging show one day. To the side of the road a rusty 
line of wire rope lay curled harmlessly in the rubble. 
A moment later that steel line, flashing up like a raw- 
hide whip, had become a living thing, taut and men- 
acing. Through some swift, instinctive reaction, the 
man threw his head back at the sound, and the line 
sang past, brushing his corduroys on the way. Had 
that man been a split second slower, his head would 
have been clipped off as by a sword. 

And in that case, this sketch you have been reading 
about the Northwest lumberjacks would never have 
materialized. Nor would this writer ever have 
done or written anything else, for dead men tell no 
tales. 
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North of our border now lies the giant in the family of nations. 


Nat- 


ural resources, a pioneer spirit, technological progress, and a _pro- 
tective tariff have made her a leading nation and placed her in a 
position similar to that of the United States in 1910. 


HOUGH STILL nominally a constitutional de- 
T pendency, the Dominion of Canada during the 

past decade has achieved political and economic 
independence. 

She has taken her place among the select few of the 
money-lending nations of the world. We of the 
United States, accustomed to regarding the Dominion 
more as a field for investment than as a source of 
credit, are slow to realize that, between 1921 and 1928, 
Canada produced wealth at a rate which permitted the 
net export of approximately eight hundred million 
dollars of capital; the figures below indicate the extent 
of Canada’s material progress. 


Primary Production 
$2,131,425,000 
$2,918, 123,000 


Secondary Production 
$2,883,066,000 
$4,491,578,000 


1921 
1928 


w® 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 





Especially significant is the indication of equilibrium 
found in the fact that secondary production, which 
consists largely of manufactures, has more than kept 
pace with primary production, which is divided be- 
tween agriculture, forestry, and mining. Canada has 
been for many years one of the important primary pro- 
ducers of the world; the recent tremendous increase in 
the value of her manufactures has raised her from 
obscurity in 1914 to fifth place, in 1928, among the 
manufacturing nations of the world. 

So great has been the economic strength of Canada 
that she has been able, even during the recent period 
of phenomenal industrial development, to maintain a 
large “favorable” balance of trade. In the subnormal 
year of 1920 the Dominion reported an excess of 
commodity imports over exports of $24,000,000. The 
next year showed a favorable commodity balance of 
more than $50,000,000; and that 
total mounted steadily until in 
1925 the interchange of commod- 
ities brought to Canada a credit 
of $385,000,000. The year 1925 
was somewhat abnormal, but the 
balance still remains very favor- 
able, and over the eight-year pe- 
riod 1921-1928 Canada enjoyed an 
average annual commodity credit 
of approximately $180,000,000. 


Activity at the Anglo 
Pulp & Paper plant at 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, typifies the 
will with which Cana- 
dians have embarked 
on their program of 
industrial expansion. 














CANADA—THE NEW 


In the heart of Toronto’s business section 
stands the 32-story Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Building, tallest skyscraper 
in the Dominion—in the whole British 
Empire, indeed. Since the war Canada 
has taken her place among the select 
few money-lending nations of the world. 


No less important in Canada’s balance of trade than 
the commodity surplus is the vast increase in her tour- 
ist trade, which in 1930 returned to the Dominion a 
credit estimated at $200,000,000. Starting with a 
comparatively small credit of $40,000,000 in 1921, the 
tourist traffic in the next eight years added an average 
of $120,000,000 annually to Canada’s net revenues. 
With natural beauty and excellent highways and ho- 
tels, Canada has proved a Mecca to the American 
people; and the very profitable tourist business has 
been enthusiastically furthered by the two great rail- 
way systems of Canada, with their exploitation of 
Prince Albert, Banff, Yoho, and Jasper National 
Parks, the Kootenay Lakes, and winter sports at 
Quebec, Montreal, Banff, and Ottawa. 

The greatest item on the debit side of Canada’s 
ledger is that of interest payments on external debts. 
The so-called ‘‘invisible” items on the sheet almost 
counterbalance one another; therefore Canada’s net 
balance for any one year will be found to approximate 
the total of commodity and tourist credits less a 
$210,000,000 debit for interest payments. Between 
1921 and 1928 that net balance has averaged 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Almost as startling as the realization of Canada’s 
economic independence is the rapidity with which she 
has achieved this enviable status. 

Seventy years ago her territory was divided among 
eight separate divisions whose only bond was their 
common allegiance to Queen Victoria. The Confeder- 
ation of 1867, springing out of America’s denunciation 
in 1865 of the Reciprocity Treaty with the British 
North American colonies, was far more of a desperate 
grab at economic salvation than a concerted move for 
political unity. At that time communication with the 
western coast was impossible except through the 
United States, and the newly created nation seemed 
no more than an outer fringe of American civilization. 

Pending the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the country might have achieved almost no 
forward progress, had it not been for a peculiar turn 
of its political destinies in 1877 and 1878. 

The Conservative party, with Sir John A. Mac- 
donald as its leader, adopted the protectionist ar- 
guments and won an overwhelming victory on the 
tariff issue in the election of 1878. Macdonald kept 
his election pledges and enacted a frankly protective 
tariff, the first fruit of which was a rapid growth of 
factory industries in eastern Canada. 

In many cases this forced growth of manufacturing 
proved only a hothouse development, and by 1890 the 
country once more was plunged into hard times. The 
high protective tariff reacted against the farmers, the 
rapid settlement of the western prairies did not ma- 
‘erialize, immigration declined, and people began to 
cross over into the United States by thousands. 
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The panic of 1893 and the financial depression which 
followed made the system of high tariff protection 
seem still more unwise, and in 1896 the Liberal party 
was swept into power because of its professed zeal for 
a freer trade policy. 

The celebrated British Preference was instituted in 
1897 not so much as a mark of loyal devotion to Brit- 
ain as a half-hearted attempt on the part of the 
Liberals to redeem their pre-election pledges. Until 
1911 the tariff was maintained at a high level, but the 
faults in Canada’s policy of high protection were con- 
cealed for a number of years by the great western 
boom, which began in 1898 and brought about a period 
of general prosperity and rapid development. 

As long as capital was pouring in for railway con- 
struction and schemes of expansion, and natural re- 
sources were being sold or mortgaged to the foreign 
investor, the effects of the tariff were scarcely per- 
ceptible. When the boom began to subside, however, 
the farmers, who were the chief sufferers from the 
tariff burden, forced the government to negotiate the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1911 with the United States; 
but through a combination of unfortunate incidents 
the Treaty was defeated in Canada, where the Con- 
servative party came into power pledged to maintain 
the policy of high protection. 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Canada is blessed with 
natural resources—fish- 
eries, mines, forests, wa- 
ter power, farms—but 
the agricultural outlook 
is gloomy, for the Domin- 
ion Government has been 
as unsuccessful in stabi- 
lizing prices as has 
our own Farm Board. 


Courtesy CNR 


In 1913 the outside capital invested in the Dominion 
totaled approximately $2,420,000,000, of which three 
fourths had come from Great Britain and only one 
sixth from the United States. The national wealth at 
that time was estimated at between ten and eleven 
billions; Canadian investments abroad were so small 
as to be insignificant. The search for natural wealth 
had proved the existence of great potential resources 
throughout the Dominion, and many companies, both 
domestic and foreign, had been formed for their ex- 
ploitation; but until the outbreak of the World War, 
very little actual development had taken place. 

To the war, despite its cost in men and money, may 
be attributed the creation of the Canadian nation as 
we know it today. 

Each of the five years of war cost the Dominion an 
average of $300,000,000 and 30,000 men, yet we are 
justified in declaring that Canada found herself, spirit- 
ually and economically, during those five years of 





suffering. She emerged from the conflict with her 
population welded by their common sacrifice and zeal 
into a compact and loyal people, essentially Canadian 
in ideals and spirit. 

The United States and Great Britain poured into 
Canada in that half decade more than two billion 
dollars, and built up a skeleton economic structure 
whose potential production was many times the re- 
quirements of her eight millions of people. Canada 
was exploited, not for profit but for the production of 
the necessities of war. Everywhere was overexpan- 
sion of plant and capital liabilities. When the war 
ended the European market was once more supplied 
by its own producers, and Canada was left with this 
great potential production of manufactures, for which 
it could find no consumers. 

In many ways the plight of the agriculturist in 
Canada was at this time the worst of all. The end 
of the war brought a tremendous cut in the European 
demand for agricultural products, and the shrinkage 
in the export market resulted in severe competition 












At left—Dumping slag at 
the smelter of the Mond 
Nickel plant, Coniston, 
Ontario. Canada is the 
premier nickel producer 
of the world. Below— 
Clock tower of Bank of 
Montreal building, Van- 
couver, B. C., from the 
Vancouver Hotel balcony. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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and very low prices. Many small proprietors, who 
had bought land on mortgage at high prices, found the 
value of their land far less than the lien upon it and 
threw over their homesteads in despair. 

Economically the Dominion was at the parting of 
the ways. She might abandon an enormous capital 
investment, cut down her production to fit the existing 
market, and resign herself to comfortable mediocrity 
as an inferior power; or she might maintain that 
economic structure and compete valiantly for the 
export markets of the world. If that second course 
failed, the failure meant financial chaos; if it suc- 
ceeded, the success would establish Canada as an 
economically independent nation. 

The Dominion chose the second course, pursued it 
courageously and successfully, and now seems to have 
its goal clearly in sight. 

The phenomenal economic development of the 
Dominion may be traced to four basic causes: her vast 
natural resources, the sturdy pioneer spirit of her 
people, the tremendous technological progress of re- 
cent years (which has made effective these two fore- 
going factors), and lastly the protective-tariff policy 
practiced by both political parties. 


Nonferrous Metals in the Lead 


The natural resources of the Dominion seem to fall 
very easily into five major categories: fisheries, mines, 
forests, water power, and farm lands. The Atlantic 
fisheries, which constituted probably the first ex- 
ploited wealth of the country, are a more or less con- 
stant and comparatively unimportant portion of the 
whole, although they are a vital factor in the prosper- 
ity of the Maritime Provinces. 

The extent of Canada’s undeveloped mineral wealth 
is still a very controversial question. Of all the coun- 
tries of the world she now stands first in production of 
nickel and asbestos, second in cobalt, third in gold and 
silver, fourth in lead and copper, and sixth in zinc. So 
far as these nonferrous metals are concerned we may 
expect better returns and a better position for Canada 
in the future, due to the constant exploitation and 
proving up of large areas of the northland. The possi- 
bilities of obtaining sand from Quebec and Ontario, 
and phosphates from British Columbia in marketable 
quantities, may add other sources of revenues to those 
already developed. 

There is, however, another and less promising aspect 
of the Canadian situation. The foremost authority 
on minerals in America, Prof. C. K. Leith of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, says: “There is a conspicuous 
deficiency inironore. . . . The immense supplies 
of coal are located badly. There is little 
petroleum immediately in sight.” And: “While 
Canada has great promise for the future, its promise is 
more largely in the field of the nonferrous metals. 
Without iron and with the situation as it is with regard 
to coal, it lacks two vital necessities which have been 
the heart and sinew of the industrial revolution in the 
North Atlantic countries in the past, so that that par- 
ticular type of development cannot be expected in 
Canada.” 

Canadian forests are becoming of more and more 
importance. Available American lumber has been 
dwindling rapidly, and the development of a Canadian 


supply to bolster this failing quota has resulted in the 
establishment of an industry which provides a very 
considerable proportion of her export balance. Once 
the demoralizing competition which now obtains has 
been eliminated, the ever-increasing demand for wood 
pulp and news print should bring forestry to the very 
forefront of Dominion industry. 


Industry Will Follow Power 


The value of the Dominion’s vast water-power re- 
sources has been multiplied many times in the past 
few years by the perfection of methods for transmission 
of electric current over long distances. Public-utility 
development is too recent to have figured largely 
in the past growth of the country, but it should play 
an important part in Canada’s future. Canada’s 
enormous potential production of hydroelectric energy 
is important also, in attracting to the Dominion cer- 
tain industries, such as the Aluminum Corporation, 
which require great quantities of cheap power. The 
increased income from sale of power, together with 
the market created by the workmen employed by 
these plants, should prove a significant item in Cana- 
da’s struggle to gain and hold economic equilibrium. 

Not least in past and present value, but least in 
prospects for future advance, is agriculture. Al- 
though the agricultural possibilities of Canada have 
been realized only roughly, she is already doing more 
than her share to produce the existing world over- 
supply of farm products. The problem of external 
markets will destroy for several years, at least, the 
benefits which should accrue from these resources, 
even though the government is keenly aware of the 
value of further agricultural expansion in its search 
for equilibrium between the various industries. 

The second of the basic causes for the development 
of the Dominion is the sturdy pioneer spirit of her 
people, which has shown itself in the persevering 
opening up of the west and north country, and in the 
gallant postwar struggle to extricate the nation from 
a precarious economic position. The careful restric- 
tion of immigration can be counted on to preserve 
the Nordic character of the people at the present high 
standard, the influence of which, both in the history 
of the past and the expectation of the future, is of vast 
importance. 


High-Tariff Principle Persists 


As to technological progress, third basic cause of 
development, one example has already been men- 
tioned—the perfection of long-distance power trans- 
mission. Among others are beneficiation of the iron 
ores of the Sault and British Columbia; introduction 
of the airplane in exploring the northland and in keep- 
ing isolated mining camps in touch with civilization; 
and perfection of the sulphite method of producing 
wood pulp. 

The fourth factor (the tariff) is very different from 
the first three, in that it is government-controlled. 
Since the adoption of the national policy in 1878, 
Canada has maintained generally the principle of a 
high tariff which fosters industry at the expense of 
agriculture; and we must confess that the results seem 
to have justified the methods. 
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Asbestos, Quebec, is a rich source of fireproof 
amphibole. Most of the world’s asbestos, like 
most of its nickel, lies north of the Great Lakes. 





Pulp pile at Grand Mere, Quebec. Canadian ex- 
ports, to offset our dwindling lumber supply, have 
helped build up her favorable trade balance. 





Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


Cable cars emerging from a coal vein in Alberta. 
Coal from our own fields finds its way across the 
border, for eastern Canada mines no anthracite. 


Many Canadian economists find it hard to believe 
that Canada will cling much longer to the system of 
high tariffs, in view of its heavy burden upon the 
already insolvent farmer. Yet it seems as though the 
Dominion were at present involved in a sort of vicious 
circle: the secondary producer, if he is to find a 
domestic market for his surplus production, needs an 
increase in primary production; while the primary 
producer is in a similar predicament, needing an in- 
crease in secondary production to build up Acs market. 

Apparently the government is committed to the 
protection of the manufacturer, and hopes to bring 
about the necessary preliminary improvement in the 
primary industries. The creation of an Advisory 
Tariff Board in 1926 to aid in fixing the duties on a 
scientific basis, as low as possible for the protection of 
home manufacturers, was one boon to the other 
groups. It was hoped that a second would be found 
in the first Bennett tariff bill of September, 1930, 
which, although it granted increased protection for 
certain secondary producers, prohibited higher prices 
for their commodities. 

The act was designed to serve as an effective em- 
bargo without the offensive appearance of that 
measure, but it has failed to protect the farmer and 
the miner from rising prices, because of the failure of 
some of the manufacturers to live up to the letter of 
their agreement with the Bennett government. 


Shaking the Big Stick at Russia 


One of the amendments to the Customs Act of 1930, 
adopted to permit the government to fulfil a pre- 
election pledge to the primary producers, provided 
authority for the Governor-in-Council to shut off 
imports from any country not a signatory of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The United States was not a 
signatory to that treaty, nor was Russia; so on Febru- 
ary 27, 1930, an absolute embargo on imports of 
Russian coal, woodpulp, pulpwood, lumber, and 
timber of all descriptions, furs, and asbestos was 
proclaimed, 

The only primary producer who will be protected by 
this embargo is the anthracite coal operator in Penn- 
sylvania, for in 1930 his Canadian market (eastern 
Canada mines no anthracite) was invaded by the Rus- 
sians with about 250,000 tons of anthracite, the value 
of which constituted 83 per cent of Canada’s total 
imports from Russia. On the other hand, Canada’s 
exports to Russia, mainly of agricultural machinery 
and automobiles, which were valued at $3,500,000 in 
1929, will probably be wiped out as a result of the 
embargo on imports. 

A third undertaking designed to aid the farmer was 
the formation of codperative wheat pools in each of the 
prairie provinces. In the spring of 1930 the govern- 
ments of the prairie provinces stepped in to guarantee 
the advances made by the pools on the 1929 crop, and 
later in the year, when the prices of wheat fell below 
the first installment advanced to the farmer on the 
1930 crop, the Dominion government undertook the 
burden of the guarantee. As a matter of fact no 
payments have as yet been made by the provincial 
governments on account of guarantees given, and none 
are likely to be required. . The same, however, is not 
likely to be the case with the (Continued on Page '66) 
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(44 
Fleman error 1s a 
waste factor that modern 


business must reduce to 


an absolute minimum,’ 


says 


ETHAN Bates STANLEY 


“THE WASTE in offices, traceable to 
the human element, would undoubted- 
ly show an appalling total in dollars, if 
it could be accurately calculated, as it has 
been in factories,” says Mr. E. B. Stanley, 
President of The American Laundry 
Machinery Company. 

“Much of this waste can be laid at 
the door of Management for failure to 
provide efficient office equipment, and 
the environment that will bring out the 
best that is in each worker.” 


OTHING contributes more to an 
efficient office environment than 

good wood furniture. For no imitation, 
however skillfully made, can approach 





WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, 


the livability and beauty of wood. More- 
over, Wood Office Furniture is quiet 

. . it deadens the nerve-racking clatter 
that breeds fatigue and costly errors. 


Wood Office Furniture is stronger, 
too, pound for pound. In case of fire it 
offers greater protection for your valu- 
able papers from scorching heat. Yet 
Wood Office Furniture costs no more 
than substitutes. 


A helpful booklet, “Planning the 
Modern Office in Wood,’’ will be mailed 
to interested executives on request. 


Address the Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., Dept. 85, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 






INCORPORATED 
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WAS BUILT AROUND 


OUR PLANT 


WE CANT PULL UP STAKES 


AND LEAVE” 





POPULAR FALLACIES OF INDUSTRY 


ee UR first plant was 
built when this 
town was just a crossroad. Look at 
it now! A prosperous, well-known 
commercial center! Why, men, it 
was our business that put this town 
on the map. We can’t pull up stakes 
and leave.” 





This kind of rationalizing is a 
common fallacy—one that capitalizes 
onanoble sentiment—and puts more 
than one set of books “in the red.” 


Old markets shift. New ones 
spring up. Sources of raw material 
change. Transportation charges eat 
up profits. And the ideal plant-loca- 
tion of grandfather’s day becomes 
hopelessly off-center. 


When a business finds itself face 
to face with such conditions, it 
gathers no strength from sugar-pills 
of sentiment. It needs more drastic 
treatment. Frequently, the only 


remedy is RELOCATION —a new 


plant in the center of today’s market. 


Austin Engineers have helped 
many progressive firms adjust their 
businesses to a redrafted industrial 
map. With 53 years of engineering 
experience . . . with 17 offices from 
Coast to Coast... with proven ability 
in the application of NEW IDEAS 
to the needs of modern industry... 
Austin Engineers are equipped to 
help you cope with your individual 
problems. 

In these times no one can afford 
to overlook — opportunities. 
The value of the outside viewpoint 
cannot be over estimated. Why not 
grant Austin a brief interview 
which may bring you ideas that 
will have an important bearing on 
your business NOW and for years 
to come? Use the memo below to get 
“The Return Trip to Profits” a 
brief discussion of ways and means. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 





New York Chicago Detroit Newark 
Philadel phi Cinci Pittsburgh 
Boston St. Louis Seattle Portland 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


« CLEVELAND 


The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 


MEMO TO THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND: © Our Door is Open to 


new ideas! Without obligation we will be glad to match some of our time with yours. 


C) Send us “The Return Trip to Profits.” Individual 


Sound, Shekels, Shylocks 


(Continued from Page 53) 

Though bankers as a class have never 
liked the movie industry and were only 
dragged into it through a series of nat- 
ural sequences, there have been individ. 
uals among them who, seeing in the 
business a field for financial exploitation, 
have taken the initiative. A good ex- 
ample is Joseph P. Kennedy, Boston 
banker. He stepped into the motion- 
picture industry by buying Film Book- 
ing Offices, Inc. Then he went after 
theaters. The motion-picture theaters 
were all pretty well bought up by other 
producers, so he purchased the Keith- 
| Orpheum circuit of vaudeville houses. 

Then he went looking for a customer 
and found a good one in the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. This company 
had a rival system of making talking 
pictures, so to have an outlet it bought 
Mr. Kennedy’s producing company and 
his theaters and called the whole thing 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 
Mr. Kennedy liked the picture business. 
He went into Pathe Exchange, Inc., and 
just a short time ago sold the major part 
of this company also to RKO. 

Since the introduction of sound, the 
moving-picture industry has presented 
two interesting phases of change: social 
and business. Before sound, the in- 
dustry was run by its founders, most of 
whom were Jews; and it was run in a 
rather unbusinesslike way. After 
sound, Gentiles got into the thing more 
and more; and as they got power, they 
began to do away with early methods. 

It is not true to say that Wall Street 
controls the picture business. But it is 
equally untrue to say that the picture 
business is controlled by its former 
kings. Big business holds the reins, and 
big business is tied up with Wall Street 
much more than it is with cinemagnates. 
Big business got into the industry 
through the introduction of sound; and 
it is there to stay. 

Western Electric (subsidiary of A. T. 
& T.) was the first in the field, and by 
virtue of this primacy it has supplied 
most of the projectors and recorders. 
But Photophone (subsidiary of General 
Electric) is a growing rival. 

These electrical companies have never 
sold their products to the movie people. 
They lease them. That is, the movie 
people have to pay royalties. By this 
leasing strategy, the electrical com- 
panies virtually control the movies. 
Naturally they want to exploit their 
new field of profit to its utmost. If 
a producer does not turn out profitable 
films, they want to know why. If a 
theater is not paying, they also want to 
know why. Under these circumstances, 
the industry is tightening up. 

People like Mr. Zukor may stay; 
others must go. Back of the whole pro- 
ceeding stands Wall Street—grim, ex- 
acting, powerful. 
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The mother of other days, even with unbounded de- 
votion, was unable to guard against diphtheria. 
Happy is the mother of today who knows that her 
child will never have diphtheria after she has had him 
properly inoculated against it. 


( | ORTY years ago in this country the 


annual deathrate from diphtheria 
was 115 out of every 100,000 persons. 
Last year fewer than six in every 100,000 
died from this disease. 


But while one may rejoice in the fact that 
the dreaded scourge of earlier days is now 
only one-twentieth as destructive as in 
years gone by, yet last year in this country 
there were nearly 7,000 deaths from diph- 
theria, practically all of which could have 
been prevented by timely inoculation of 
toxin-antitoxin or toxoid. 


The complete conquest of diphtheria has 
been blocked year after year by mis- 


informed though well-meaning objectors * Phau id 


to inoculation. 





© 1931 m. tb. 4. co, 


Progress has been further hampered by 
easy-going, optimistic folk who refuse to 
consider the possibility of tragedy. 
Science’s sweeping conquest of diphtheria 
will not be complete until all parents have 
had their children safeguarded against 
diphtheria. This can be done by any 
reputable physician. 


Every child should be inoculated, pref- 
erably when but a six months old baby, 
because more than half of all deaths from 
diphtheria occur among children between 
the ages of six months and five years. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail, free, its booklet ‘‘Diph- 
theria is Preventable.’ Address Booklet 
Department 1131-Z. 


The Conquest of Diphtheria 






METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Always 
Erect 


BE hpenee efficient file pock- 
ets will change your files 
from a slump- 
_ ing, disor- 
dered mass 
to a succes- 
sion. of 
erect, order- 
ly units 
with in- 
dexes al- 
ways visible 
and con- 
tents easily 
accessible. 


No Lost Papers 
No Lost Time 
No Lost Space 


because “Vertex” File Pockets are 
specially designed to eliminate these 
filing troubles. Try a “Vertex” File 
Pocket in the place of one of those 
over-crowded manila folders in your 
own filing cabinet and learn how your 
entire filing system can be improved. 


A sample pocket will be sent 
free to users of vertical files. 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee et ee ee ee ee 









Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘“‘VERTEX”’ File Pocket, 
as described in Nov., 1931, World’s Work. 

Mame OF FIM 2 nc icccccisccccscsccrsevccccese 
ee ee ere ee ee eee ee 
Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ...........++- 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. W 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORLD'S WORK 


will keep you informed and 
conserve your reading time. 
See it regularly. 














“My Hearing 


Was Restored” 


by the Mears __Aisgonas” after 20 years of extreme 
deafness, writes John P. McGivney, a well-known 
business man of 23-33 Thirtieth Drive, Long Island 
City, N 


My Head Noises 
Are All Gone 


after using the Mears “‘Airosage,”’ writes Mrs. Mary 
Drake ata, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These are only two of the many who have had their 
natural hearing restored and head noises eliminated 
by the “‘Airosage.”’ Used in the privacy of your home 
a few minutes each day, by its gentle vibro-suction- 
massage, it relieves head noises quickly and gradually 
improves the natural hearing. 

If you are very deaf you can also use the Mears 
“Silver Jubilee” Ear Phone and 


Hear The Talkies 


plays, conversation, lectures and sermons clearly 
and distinctly while the “‘Airosage”’ is restoring your 
natural hearing. 

These marvelous inventions are Sent to You Prepaid 
for 30 days. Your Own Ears Will Then Verify the 
Improvement Made. 

If you live in or near New York, please call for 
free Eenmion and expert advice in our consult- 
ing rooms. If you cannot call, write for free descrip- 
tive booklet and the names and addresses of many 
grateful patrons. 


Mears Corporation (Established 30 years) 
45 W. 34th St., New York City, Dept, 95. 




















Canada —the New World Power 


(Continued from Page 62) 


guarantees undertaken by the Dominion 
government with respect to the 1930 crop. 

A fourth attempt to aid the farmer 
involves the manipulation of the fa- 
mous British Preference, which has 
never been allowed to infringe upon 
primary consideration for domestic in- 
dustry. Apparently there is one part 
of the Canadian market which the 
Dominion intends to reserve for its 
own manufacturers; the rest, which 
other factors than tariff determine in 
many cases, is to be offered as bait in 
an effort to really aid the farmer. 

Another trade possibility which ap- 
peals to the Canadian’s thrifty eye 
lies in the loophole in the American 
tariff allowing the returning American 
to bring in one hundred dollars’ worth 
of foreign goods duty free. It is true 
that heretofore there have been prac- 
tically no sales of foreign products to 
American tourists. The differential be- 
tween the Canadian preferential rate 
and the American scale of duty creates 
a margin on such Empire products—as 
Australian wool, English woolens, and 
Irish linens, which is large enough to af- 
ford the American purchasers a sub- 
stantial saving and the Canadian 
middleman a tidy profit (to spend in 
Canada, it is to be hoped). This 
middleman would produce no goods to 
add to Canada’s surplus of production; 
so far as the Dominion is concerned, he 
would be another consumer of Canadian 
goods and as such a highly desirable 
citizen. If this Australian wool is 
manufactured into the finished products 
in Canada, or the British woolens 
tailored in the Dominion, there results 
an additional profit and still another 
class of workers to add to the domestic 
market for Canadian goods without in- 
creasing the products for which a mar- 
ket has to be found. 

The Dominion government is still 
experimenting with the British Prefer- 
ence in the hope of making it profitable 
for the American manufacturer to pro- 
duce in Canada for export to the British 
Empire, rather than in his own country 
which suffers from tariff discrimination. 

To force manufacturing for the Do- 
minion market over the border from the 
United States, to build up industry even 
though the profits at present go out of 
the country, has been another goal in 
Canada’s manipulation of the tariff. 
Many of the recent upward revisions in 
the tariff scale have been discriminations, 
not against the American manufacturer, 
but against the American laborer. And 
the tariff on American magazines is 
another step in this direction. 

At present Canada’s strength is but 
one of the forces which fortify England’s 
importance in world affairs. More and 
more she is assuming a position of 
her own, however, and if we may judge 


from Premier Bennett’s stand at the re- 
cent Imperial Conference in London, she 
hopes ere long to stand entirely on her 
own feet. Such a move envisages the 
reconstitution of the British Empire 
as a mere loosely-bound federation on 
terms of equality of the more important 
dominions with Great Britain. While 
the break-up of the group is now not 
even hinted at, the growing independ- 
ence of Canada from the mother coun- 
try, taken together with the ever in- 
creasing importance of America in 
Canadian industry [the present Ameri- 
can investment is estimated at $3,650,- 
000,000 or 60 per cent of the total of 
outside capital in the country], seems to 
indicate the possibility, at least, of a 
closer link between the two North 
American neighbors than that which 
binds Canada to the mother country. 
What will be the economic future of 
Canada it is hard to tell. There appears 
to exist a striking similarity in the situa- 
tion of the British Empire of 1850, the 
United States of 1910, and the Canada 
of 1930. The Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, in which England was a spectator 
profitably engaged in supplying the 
needs of the combatants, established the 
British Empire as the great creditor 
nation of the world; the World War, in 
which England participated to the full, 
and in which the United States played 
(for the most of that period, at least) 
the profiting bystander, dragged down 
England and established the United 
States as the world’s great creditor. 
Why should not another great war, 
instead of destroying civilization en- 
tirely, cause the final break-up of the 
British Empire, drag down the United 
States toward England’s present plight, 
and elevate Canada to a minor pin- 
nacle? Like those others who have prof- 
ited in the past, at the critical moment 
she would possess great natural re- 
sources which might be exchanged, first 
for her own outstanding debits, and then 
for credits in other countries. Canada 
has sufficient natural wealth to bring 
such an outcome within the realms of 
possibility, even though its small size in 
relation to the natural wealth of the 
United States would cause her never to 
reach the postwar credit pinnacle of our 
country. Such an eventuality, concen- 
trating as it would the credit and most of 
the natural wealth of the world in the 
western hemisphere [for other semi- 


‘ developed neutrals like Argentina and 


Brazil might be expected to profit, also], 
might bring about the transfer of the 
financial, cultural, and diplomatic cen- 
ters of the world from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other. And who can tell 
but what in that readjustment Canada, 
with her great natural resources, might 


not emerge as one of the great nations of 
the world? 
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Before You Select a Used Car... 


INSPECT THE STOCK OF YOUR 
CADILLAC-LAa SALLE DEALER 


ie EVERY community, the Cadillac-La Salle dealer 
occupies an unusually advantageous position from 


the standpoint of used car merchandising. 


His first advantage—and his most important one— 
comes from the type of new-car patronage he enjoys. 
The people who buy Cadillacs and La Salles are people 
of means; consequently, the cars they trade in have 
been given unusual attention. Many of them, in fact, 
have been chauffeur-driven and are in exceptionally 


good condition from every standpoint. 


There is still another important reason why it is always 
wise to consult your Cadillac-La Salle dealer before pur- 


chasing a used car: his reputation for integrity and fair 








dealing has been definitely established. When you buy 
from him, you have the definite assurance that every- 
thing will be exactly as represented—for he may be de- 


pended upon to stand squarely behind every car he sells. 


You will find that, at this season of the year, most 
Cadillac-La Salle dealers have a complete stock of the 
better makes of cars—all of them available on the 


easy terms of the G. M. A. C. payment plan. 


Why not make sure, by consulting your Cadillac- 
LaSalle dealer, that your next used car will give 
complete satisfaction ? 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















CADILLAC 


LASALLE V-8 + 


‘LASALLE 


CADILLAC V-8, V-12 and V-16 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 








World’s Work Index of Business 


ITH this issue World’s Work 
W starts its monthly index of 

general business. American 
business is such a complex entity and 
its manifestations so multifold and 
variegated that the effort to follow its 
course often leaves the pursuer in a 
deep and hopeless maze. Any attempt 
to simplify its movements and 
concentrate their essence in a 


described as epochal. The stock market 
gyrated fantastically, running through 
the entire gamut of speculative emotions 
from utter indifference to extreme 
elation and impenetrable despondency. 
Pessimism and the hysterical pursuit of 
ultimate safety and liquidity seemed to 
occupy the field at the end of the month. 


another raid upon the federal treasury. 
The auspices were favorable. Public 
sentiment was unmistakably hostile to 
any further largess at the present time. 
Furthermore the far-fetched, theoretical 
benefits of the previous payment had 
hardly been realized. It may be re- 
called that this earlier grant was ex- 

pected to stimulate purchasing 





single clear-cut line, showing a 
portrait of graphic and compre- 
hensible precision, is a distinct 
service. 

This idea is not original. 
There are other indices of busi- 
ness. World’s Work urges un- 
blushingly that this particular 
yardstick of business offers 
substantially more than any 
of its predecessors or contem- 





Corporation. 


The series of articles headed Wall Street 
at Close Range, of which the first appeared in 
the December, 1930, issue of World’s Work 
and the concluding one in last month’s issue, 
was written by W. W. Townsend, director 
of sales for the American Trustee Share 
Mr. Townsend has had many 
years of practical experience in Wall Street 
and was for five years a lecturer at Colum- 
bia University on bond values and bond 


power, provide a mild _infla- 
tion, and lift business out of 
the gutter. 

The outstanding event of the 
month is, unquestionably, the 
abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by England—followed by a 
corps of other nations. The 
nature of this action, its signifi- 
cance and some of the probable 
effects at home and abroad, 
are treated in another article 
in thisissue. In spite of certain 
unfavorable aspects it must be 








poraries. It covers a much salesmanship. 

broader and far more repre- 

sentative cross section of Ameri- 

can business. When finally 

completed it will be based upon Our index of financial activity was 49.75 


twenty-six component series represent- 
ing the three great fields of economic 
activity—production, distribution, and 
finance. Each of these fields is weighted 
according to its relative contribution to 
the national income. All extraneous and 
misleading influences such as seasonal 
changes, price fluctuations, long-time 
growth, and eccentric aberrations have 
been corrected. The final line is as 
faithful a portrait of the course of Amer- 
ican business as statistical economics 
and available facts will permit. 

The month of September has been 
rich in developments which the his- 
torian of another day would have 


Per 
Cent 


+30 
+25 
+20 
+15 
+10 
+ $§ 


© COMPUTED 


per cent below normal, as compared 
with a subnormality of 30.60 for pro- 
duction and 25.40 per cent for distri- 
bution. The stock market showed no 
favorites; senior and junior securities, 
gilt-edged and blue-chipped stocks, as 
well as stocks with just a plain homely 
finish—all bowed before the Juggernaut 
of fear. 

Yet the month was filled with con- 
structive and encouraging develop- 
ments. The soldiers met at Detroit. 
Mr. Hoover spoke and _ convinced. 
With candor and the sympathetic 
severity of a Dutch uncle the President 
pointed out the grave consequences of 


NORMAL 





regarded on the whole as a dis- 

tinctly favorable development. 
The threat has hung over the market 
so long, and its consequences in antici- 
pation have been so absurdly mag- 
nified, that the event has served to 
dissipate a fevered phantasy. It is 
now possible to see the effects in- 
stead of having to imagine them. 
Although this country may lose by 
England’s action, the benefit to England 
may prove much more vital in the 
restoration of normal conditions than 
our own retention of advantages. This 
is a family of nations and the stronger 
can well afford to lose something to 
sustain the weaker. It is bread cast 
upon the waters. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

The announcement of a ten per cent 
reduction in wages by the United States 
Steel Corporation has been the signal 
for a general cut in wages throughout 
the country. Within the week similar 
reductions were ordered by General 
Motors, Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Rubber, 
and the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. This has been a direct rebuff to 
the Administration’s insistence that 
wages be maintained. Labor growled. 
There has been a blunt demand that the 
issue be submitted to the violent arbit- 
rament of the strike. Something may 
be said for both sides. 

The workingman has already taken 
material cuts in income through part- 
time work. In many of our smaller 
industries, among farm labor, the white- 
collar class, and our domestics, this 
has been compounded by a direct re- 
duction in rates. The pinch of depres- 
sion had registered long before the U. S. 
Steel Corporation made its decision. 

On the other hand it is neither possible 
nor obligatory to shield the worker 
entirely from the effects of business 
fluctuations. The demand that big 
business benignly insulate the latorer 
from the consequences of maladjust- 
ments to which labor itself contributes, 
is neither reasonable nor desirable. The 
worker, in many instances, had already 
been granted a preferred claim to the 
income of American enterprise. That 
was the case with the Steel Corporation. 
It reduced its dividend rate and cut 
the salaries of its officers before reaching 
for the wages of the workers. 

Bringing wages into line with other 
values will in the long run benefit the 
worker, It will improve the prospect 
for some return to capital; and that is 
much more necessary than the worker 
or his leaders are willing, or able, to 
admit. Capital will take no risk with- 
out the prospect of a compensatory 
income. It is the disposition of capital 
to take chances which will promote new 
ventures, stimulate established enter- 
prises, and provide the worker with new 
opportunities for employment. 

Another deficit looms for the federal 
government. The fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, showed that Uncle Sam 
had spent $903,000,000 more than he 
had received. He continues to live far 
beyond his income. Washington dis- 
patches predict a balance in the red, for 
the coming year, of between a billion 
and a billion and a half dollars. 

The problem has brought forth three 
solutions: The first proposes to meet the 
unfavorable margin through further 
retrenchment, (vide the complete aban- 

onment of naval construction for the 
coming year), and an increase in taxes. 
This labors under the extremely un- 
popular handicap of adding to our 
conscious burdens at the very time 
when many groups are clamoring for 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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at 


NATURAL GAS 


From the natural gas fields of the Texas Panhandle to the 
largest energy-consuming market ever served by natural gas 
—that is the story of the new 1000-mile gas transmission line 


now bein 


completed to serve Chicago with a capacity of 


175,000,000 cubic feet per day (equivalent in heating value to 


300 carloads of coal per day). 


We distribute the capital stock of THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 

AND COKE COMPANY,* Chicago. We recommend this stock 

for long-term investment, believing that the Company will 

continue to grow in scope of service, in keeping with Chicago’s 

increasing demand for gas. Send for ‘the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
*Listed on The New York Stock Exchange. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Utility Securities Corporation—New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond 
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Perhaps all it needs is 
the magical touch of a 
bit of color— 


you'll find no end 
of practical and 
delightful sug- 
gestions in THE 
AMERICAN 
HOME! $1 a year. 
Address, Garden 
City, N.Y. 














WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick 


$5.00 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN ©& CO., Inc. 














For Your Foreign Trip 


ze HAVE your travel funds in convenient 
and safeguarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of 
our banking correspondents in every acces- 
sible section the world over. 


Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- 
try or from this Company direct. 


Booklet ‘Banking facilities in Europe’ on request 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway New York 
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at Dawn 
with the Electric Industry 


In 1880, two years before 
Edison started his famous 
Pearl Street Station in New 
York, the Rochester Electric 
Light Company was supply- 
ing arc light service in 
Rochester, New York. This 
company,which hassince be- 











1882—Electric Plant at Genesee River, 


come part of the Associated Rochester, N. Y. 


System, had to string wires Johnstown, Pa. . 1885 
between buildings as poles had Cambridge, Mass. . 1886 
not yet come into use. Hornell, N. Y. . . 1886 


Other Associated properties 
that started at dawn with the 


Associated Electric companies, 
seasoned in service, are par- 
electric industry include those _ ticipating in the rapid growth 
serving: of the industry, an expansion 


Reading, Pa. . . . 1883 that promises to double electric 
New Bedford, Mass. 1883 


Binghamton, N. Y. 1884 


output in the next decade. 


To invest, or for information, write 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELEcTRIC SYSTEM 


61 Broadway ae 


[GAS € ELECTRIC) 
Ustet/ 

















For Twentieth Century Minds 


Civilization has raced ahead of most of us. How 
can we adjust ourselves to changing, complex con- 
ditions? Here is the provocative answer—discussed 
everywhere by thinking men— 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


By RAYMOND FOSDICK 


$2.50 at all bookstores Doubleday Doran 











“BlackGold’’andRedInk 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Almost any oilman, scanning the pro- 
ducing and marketing oil map of the 
United States, can suggest infinite 
combinations that would strengthen 
and simplify the industry. Many of 
these, no doubt, will eventuate. It was 
always the Rockefeller excuse that un- 
bridled competition provoked the for- 
mation of the oil trust; there can never 
be another monopoly but it may be 
that the present devastating competition 
may lead into an era of immense but 
necessitous consolidations. 

Under such a regime there is, of 
course, little room and no rosy future 
for the small, unintegrated producer 
or refiner. He has for some years ex- 
isted only by the grudging courtesy of 
the major companies, both Standards 
and independents, which buy his oil. 


V 


While the rest of the oil world wrestles 
with the problem of overproduction, 
the indomitable Bolshevik is stepping 
up his output as fast as possible. His 
goal, under the sacred five-year plan, 
is a production of 192,500,000 barrels 
of crude this year against the 130,000,- 
000 of 1930. Exports, which he has in- 
creased from 14,865,000 barrels in 1927 
to 34,695,000 in 1930, he hopes to ex- 
pand to the neighborhood of 50,000,000 
barrels this year. 

“During the next five years,” claims 
the semiofficial Izvestya of Moscow, 
“the oil industry of the U. S. S. R. 
will begin to overtake and outstrip 
that of the United States, the first 
country so far as oil production is con- 
cerned. 

“The capitalist West is already be- 
ginning to understand that such per- 
spectives of the development of the 
Soviet oil industry are not fairy tales, 
not Bolshevist fantasies, but reality, 
and it accepts this reality with mixed 
feelings; fear occasioned by the incred- 
ible speed of the growth of our country 
and hope for the ‘inevitable’ curtail- 
ment of Soviet exports as a result of 
the necessity of satisfying first of all 
the requirements of the home market 
of the U. S. S. R.” 

It is impossible to ignore the Soviet 
boast, despite its blatancy, for the rea- 
son that in any scramble for world 
markets Russia will have a consider- 
able advantage over all other nations. 
In the first place, the oil industry—being 
a government monopoly—has neither 
taxes nor royalties to pay. Its labor 
costs little, if anything at all, in com- 
parison with labor elsewhere; also with 
this cheap labor the Soviet can make 
half of the machinery required for its 
oil wells. The other half it buys, on 
credit, in the United States, whose oil 
industry the Soviet is so soon to equal 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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This Country 
Never Cries “Enough!” 


HIS WINTER thousands of men and women will face circumstances 
that look too big for them. 


These people are the backbone of our industrial and commercial life. 
They’re calm—not panicky. They know that this is just another battle— 
but a little stiffer, perhaps, than most they’ve faced before. 


They deserve your help. 


President Hoover has appointed a committee on Unemployment Relief. 
It is organized to support local relief groups in obtaining funds to help 
those who need help during this world-wide emergency. 


A proud spirit of self-dependence is an American tradition. But so 
also is the American readiness to rally to the aid of a brother in distress. 


Give what you can. Give more than you think you should. The 
money you give helps preserve that spirit from which has sprung the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever known. 


No cause has ever deserved your support more than this one. When 


“your local relief organization appeals to you for aid, remember that every 


dollar you give not only provides needed food and warmth and shelter, 
but also helps to keep American courage high and lay the foundation for 
better days. 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 


Wort S$ ered 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 


Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 








OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non- 
sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to 
provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program, includ- 
ing this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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THERE IS 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 





and we bring it TO YOUR ROOM 


ac 


... Here it comes . . . another 
pass. Oh, a beauty — right down 
the center of the field. He’s got it! 
He’s away—no one near him. 
How that boy can run... he’s over! 
It’s a touchdown .. . what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler 
room, get a vivid picture of the 
game... play by play... over the 
radio. You get, also, a graphic 
account of all the day’s varied 
events — prize fights and election 
returns — ovations and Presiden- 
tial addresses — jazz bands and 
symphonic music — all the thrills, 
amusement, entertainment with 
which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed 
by Statler guests since 1927 — 
when Statlers were the first hotels 
to equip every room with free radio 
reception — the first to give hotel 





Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


‘in NEW 


DETROTIT 


YORK, 


guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy with- 
out disturbing their neighbors, or 
being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud 
speaker — simple in operation — 
velvet-toned — yet so clear in re- 
ception that you can eajoy radio 
entertainment in any part of your 
room. 

We’re proud of our pioneering in 
hotel radio installation — proud to 
have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel 
equipment. This same pioneering 
spirit led us, years ago, to provide 
every room with private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, to place a morn- 
ing newspaper under the door — 
and to innovate many other hotel 
conveniences now deemed neces- 
sities by critical travelers. 


7 7 7 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 
Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
speaker of the clearest tone, yet of the pitch of 
ordinary conversation. In the majority of 
rooms it is unobtrusively placed where it can 


be reached as easily and conveniently as the 
bed-head reading lamp. 


STATLER 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUES 


Hotel Pennsylvania 





Land of 
Little Rain 


» 
HOFFMAN BIRNEY 


HERE is in this country but 

one point common to four com- 

monwealths. That spot—the 
Four Corners—marks the meeting place 
of Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, and might be regarded as the 
hub of that wonderland of scenic gran- 
deur and historical association, the 
American Southwest. 

One can begin to grasp that land, its 
romance and mystery and charm, 
through the pictures conjured by place 
names which are eloquent in themselves. 
The City of the Holy Faith, Walpi, the 
Apache Trail, the Painted Desert, Zion 
Canyon, the Land of the Sky Blue Wa- 
ters, Cochise’s Stronghold, Rainbow 
Bridge, Tombstone, the Crossing of the 
Fathers, Death Valley, The Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado—in that dozen 
names of random suggestion lie history, 
adventure, conquest, ethnology, and 
scenery superb beyond description. 

What do you seek for vacation relaxa- 
tion? What do you ask of the South- 
west? Do you demand railroad service 
and comfort, supplemented by graded 
highways and scheduled bus routes, or 
do you yearn for the bypaths that few 
tourists explore? Do you ask for a 
panorama of a world in the making, for 
snow-capped peaks as splendid as the 
Alps, or for great communal houses that 
were ancient and abandoned before 
Columbus was born in Genoa? Do you 
want to rough it, to camp at some desert 
water hole or lonely trading post, or do 
you require a hot bath before seeking 
rest between linen sheets? 

The American Southwest—the Land 
of Little Rain—can give you any or all 
of these things within the limits of a 
circle of 250 miles drawn with the Four 
Corners as a center. There lies the 
Land of Paradox; there are rushing, ice- 
cold trout streams and blazing deserts; 
snow-clad mountains and _ towering 
spires of eroded sandstone; stately pines 
and “forests” of trees that died a thou- 
sand eons ago and have been changed to 
red, blue, and black agate. One may 
find friendly, modern towns and the sul- 
len remnants of Stone Age peoples; there 
men have died of thirst within a score of 
miles of paved highways; there are 
cinder cones and scarce-cooled lava 
beds; there the tracks of Jurassic 
dinosaurs may be traced across rock that 
was once marsh. There is the South- 
west. 

Five great railroad systems—each 
paralleled by excellent motor roads— 
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is still chief 


=most exclusive train to 


CALIFORNIA 


The only - Extra fast - Extra fine - Extra fare - train to the coast 
The Chief will carry Special Phoenix Pullman this winter 


Booklets listed contain maps that intrigue you; pictures that entrance you; descriptions 
that lift you into the colorful Southwest. You will enjoy a journey through their pages. 
After California—Hawaii 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr , Santa Fe Sys. Lines; 1025 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Check those wanted: [] California Picture Book _] Death Valley [_] The Indian-detours (_] Grand Canyon 
(] Arizona Winter (| All-expense Tours (_] California and Arizona Hotel Rates 
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KONNICHIWA 
NIPPON 


Geeetings 


Japan 


Greet the Empire of the 
Rising Sun at the Gold- 


= SS en Gate...come to meet 








you in one of Nippon’s pleasure pagodas of 
the sea... AsamA Maru, Cuicuisu Maru,and 
Tatsuta Maru. % When you goaboard these 
motor liners in San Francisco, you are already 
in Japan. True, the twentieth-century luxury 


all about you is American, but the atmos- 








phere of Oriental courtesy is Japanese. % 


Fourteen days later when you arrive in 
Yokohama, you will know a lot of things in 
Japanese, and better still, much about thecharm- 


ing customs of the cherry blossom kingdom. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 


STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent staterooms and suites ...swim- 
ming pool...gymnasium...wide decks...and 
menu delicacies that would make the most 
world-weary palate cut a caper. Dancing, of 
course, and every other kind of entertain- 
ment on board. English-speaking stewards. 
#& Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, First-class, Cabin-class, Sec- 
ond-class, Tourist-cabin. From Seattle and 
Vancouver direct to the Orient on new 
Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor liners or all 
Tourist-cabin ships. Call, or write Dept. 20 
New York 25 Broadway 
545 Fifth Avenue 

San Francisco . 551 Market St. 
Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago . 40No. DearbornSt. 
Los Angeles 

605 So. Grand Ave. 


or Cunard Line, gen. agents 
s+ or any local tourist agent 
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give access to the Land of Paradox. 
Each penetrates a different section, each 
offers attractions that are not found on 
rival lines, yet the territory served by 
each one is similar in many features to 
that traversed by the others. The 
traveler should shop for what he himself 
desires, remembering that the various 
lines issue an infinite variety of illus- 
trated pamphlets descriptive of the 
regions through which they pass. 

Guardian of the Northern Gate is the 
Union Pacific. At Cedar City, Utah, 
those who travel by Union Pacific may 
transfer to comfortable motorbuses and 
be convoyed through the great plateau 
country of southern Utah to Zion Na- 
tional Park, Bryce Canyon, Cedar 
Breaks, and the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, a five-day, 250-mile journey. 
Zion Canyon for massiveness, Cedar 
Breaks for color, and the great amphi- 
theater of Bryce for unbelievable del- 
icacy of eroded form. 

If one seeks mountains, trout streams, 
and cliff dwellings the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad can supply the com- 
bination in the extreme southwestern 
corner of Colorado. From Durango, 
the traveler may reach the tangle of 
snowy peaks that guard the Continental 
Divide. There runs the Million Dollar 
Highway to Silverton and across Red 
Mountain to Ouray. And accessible in 
three hours by private car or motorbus 
is the Mesa Verde, a great plateau 
seamed by canyons in the walls of which 
a vanished people built communal 
houses of hundreds of rooms and subter- 
ranean shrines. 

South of the main ranges of the Rock- 
ies, south of the barrier of the Colorado 
River canyons, is the line of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe, the only 
railroad which actually enters a national 
park. One may disembark from a Pull- 
man at Grand Canyon, walk less than 
two hundred yards, and stand on the 
edge of a mile-deep abyss, staring 
through a riot of color toward the dawn 
of creation. In New Mexico, the A. T. 
& S. F. traverses a region where a highly 
cultured European civilization existed 
before the Mayflower Pilgrims sighted 
Plymouth Rock. There is the old 
Governors’ Palace at Santa Fe, where 
Lew Wallace wrote Ben Hur in the city 
that had known Coronado, Kit Carson, 
and Billy the Kid. Near by are the 
picturesque villages of the Pueblo 
Indians and to the westward, across the 
Arizona line, lie the Petrified Forest, 
the Painted Desert, and the lands of the 
Hopis and Navajos. 

Still farther south, closely following 
the international boundary, is the fourth 
great system, the Southern Pacific. 
This guardian of the Southern Gate 
penetrates the true American Desert. 
Along its rails the tall columns of the 
giant cactus rear themselves thirty feet 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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$3,000 RIN 
found in bath tub 


f eae departing guest was 
frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
ring lost—and he couldn't wait 
to look for it. With agony in 
his voice, he called the United 
Manager. Three hours go by. 
The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the job. 


A wild idea—the Manager 
— a flash-light down the 
ath tub drain—there’s a faint 
sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
drain gives up a $3,000 ring. 

Another true story proving 
that United Managers do the 
impossible in finding lost ar- 
ticles. This extra service costs 
the hotel money? Yes, but 
what of it. Extra service is 
taken for granted at United 
Hotels, just like larger rooms 
per dollar—and handy garages. 


Extra service at each of the 23 


UNITED HOTELS 
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WORLD'S WORK 


A monthly chronicler of contem- 
porary achievement. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. Four dollars a year— 
thirty-five cents a copy. 














Be 100%Well 


The best medical advice today advocates pe- 
riodical Health Surveys—and that those over 
40 should have a physical examination at 
least once a year. It is a wise procedure for 
every individual to keep in close touch with 
his physician and to look upon him as his 
health counsellor. 

The information thus gained enables the physician 
to determine the proper steps to be taken regarding 
the prevention of disease as well as those to im- 
prove chronic conditions, and to keep health at its 
highest possible level. 

; The latest scientific methods available 
make it possible for the physician to 
diagnose successfully many diseases 
which formerly baffled him. These 
methods are explained in the booklet 
“Inventory of Vital Assets,’* sent free 
upon request. 























BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


742 Administration Building 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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South Seas and 
Oriental Cruise 


of the MARIPOSA 


Premier voyage of a new Sovereign of the Pacific 





One Prodigicus ring of 
strange, alluring shores! 


© “Far-away .. . foreign!” Magnetic 
words! The lure of strange places. .. 
isles of the South Seas and lands of 
the Far East. 


e An ocean premiere with a gala pro- 
logue! The “Mariposa” will voyage 
from New York January 16, via 
Havana, the Panama Canal and Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, from where 
she sails February 2nd for her swing 
around the Pacific. 

@ Shut the gate on humdrum living 
and go! You'll find summer in the 
Antipodes, spring in the tropics and 
the Orient. You’ll meet adventure in 
queer places. And rare beauties every- 
where ... a sapphire sea, framed in 
palms... a statue of Buddha blazing 
with gems, an ocean of cherry blos- 
soms, billowing over Japan! 


© A magnificent new liner, sailing at 
the most ideal season of the year, the 
“Mariposa” will serve you royally... 
your swift ship of discovery, a center 
of social eclat, a spacious, perfectly 
staffed, elegant ocean home! 

© Fascinating Booklet at any travel 
agency or our offices. 





| 9 Hawaii 
Samoa 
New Zealand 
| 4 Australia 
EXOTIC LANDS . = “ow Guinea 
Celebes 
FARES Java 
Straits Settlemen: 
$1250” on 
from SAN FRANCISCO Philippines 
Hongkong 
$1500 up China 


from NEW YORK Japar 





Shore excursions directed by American Express 


MATSON LINE 


New York City 
Los Angeles 





Chicago 
Seattle 


San Francisco 
Portland 
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or more above the spiny tangle of the 
lesser growth. When the cacti bloom, 
in late April and early May, that desert 
is a revelation in color to lovers of floral 
beauty. East of Phoenix is the Apache 
Trail—and there is no one-day ride in 
America that is scenically more worth 
while. There in southern Arizona one 
may find the finest winter climate in 
this country, may visit friendly Indians 
that do not see a dozen white men 
yearly, and may reach the important 
agricultural and resort areas of the west 
coast of Mexico. 

The Rock Island Lines, composing 
the fifth system, bracket the Four 
Corners north and south, acting as a 
feeder for each of the four other carri- 
ers. Terminating at Santa Rosa, 
N. M., the Rock Island collaborates 
with the Southern Pacific and Atchison 
in providing the southern approach. 
Its northern route contacts the Denver 
and Rio Grande and Union Pacific at 
Denver and Colorado Springs, penetrat- 
ing Colorado’s 100,000 square miles of 
rugged grandeur. Here the traveler is 
apt to linger, awed by forty peaks 
towering more than 14,000 feet above 
sea level. Near at hand are lovely 
falls, majestic glaciers, the Royal 
Gorge, the Garden of the Gods, Cave 
of the Winds, Rocky Mountain and 
Yellowstone Parks, the latter with its 
petrified forests and steaming geysers. 

Such, in a thumbnail sketch, is that 
land of haunting charm, the Southwest. 
Each year it is becoming better known 
to America at large. Each year new 
thousands, by rail and motor, follow the 
trails blazed by friar and fur trader. 
On each of those thousands the South- 
west leaves her mark. Many learn to 
love her, some few to hate her—none 
can forget her. 
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ed YORK CITY, by decision 


of the Supreme Court, may di- 
vert 440,000,000 gallons of water daily 
from the Delaware River. This clears 
the way for one of the most colossal 
engineering projects in all history. 
Three immense dams must be built, 
tunnels must be bored under moun- 
tains and rivers, in order that the Dela- 
ware water may make its 125-mile jour- 
ney to the thirsty city. It is estimated 
that it will take twelve thousand men 
ten years to finish this job; the cost will 
approximate that of the Panama Canal. 


Southern Railway ts going after the 
criminal trade. Public officials are ad- 
vised that the railroad has converted a 
passenger coach into a patrol car for the 
transportation of prisoners in large lots. 
The car has all the comforts of a modern 
prison, including steel-bar windows. 












FOR THE 
CULTURED 
TRAVELER! 


A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers will find 
all the niceties in appointments 
that bespeak refinement. A hotel 
that provides ideally for a visit of 
a day—or a home for a year. Out- 
standing facilities—smart, cheer- 
ful service—an extraordinary 
restaurant—yet rates in keep- 
ing with the trend of today. 
Just off stylish Michigan Bou- 
levard...adjacent to the 
business and theater center 

of Chicago... but 5 minutes 
from the noise and grime of 
the “Loop.” You will enjoy 
your visit here! 


HOTEL PEARSON 


190 E. Pearson St. 
Chicago 




























INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 


At all Rowtteday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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BALMY sunshine from morn ‘til — ~ / ia 
night—clear blue skies—rose gardens —— \ } 
in full bloom—out-of-doors living all— Pe 
the day—this is “winter” in Tucson. _, v\ 

Costs are always moderate here. | | \ 
Yet accommodations are of the best. 

And there’s practically no end of things 

to do... golf...tennis... hunting... / 
riding . . . motoring .. . with Indian / 
villages and Old Mexico itself nearby, 


i 


Send coupon or wire for booklet and infor- 
mation as to hotel reservations; air, rail and road 
data, etc. Winter rates and stopovers now avail- | 
able on both Rock Island and Sou. Pac. Lines. 


Advertisement authorized by Pima \ 
County Immigration Commission 
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Sunshinex~ Climate Club 


| 
ARIZONA | 
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1117-A Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 


Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 
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‘Protect 
YOUTH and 
STRENGTH 


Help fi ght 


tuberculosis 
Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





CHRISTMAS 


25th Annual 
Seal Sale 














THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF YOUTH 


Jessica G. Cosgrave 


This book cannot fail to be of inter- 
est and value to the thinking 
parent. Mrs. Cosgrave, for many 
years head of the Finch School, 
shows dramatically and with story 
illustrations the steps through nur- 
sery, hool and adolescence to 
young man and womanhood. $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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$1 buys 12 issues of the most 

practical home-making 
guide ever published for the aver- 
age home-maker! Ably and ex- 
pertly edited, profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated, The American 
Home is an entirely new concep- 
tion of a real service to home- 
makers. $1 for 12 beautiful, helpful 
issues. The American Home, Gar- 


den City, N. Y. 
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or surpass. Russia is blessed with oil 
fields far richer than our own in East 
Texas. In this country it is an excep- 
tional pool indeed that produces 100,000 
barrels to the acre, whereas some acres 
in the old Baku fields of Russia already 
have yielded 600,000 barrels without 
intensive development. 

There will, of course, be no waste of 
the expulsive natural gases in Russian 
fields since, operated under government 
auspices, they can be developed by the 
unit plan. 

There is a cloud upon the Soviet 
horizon, however. It is the ancient 
Arab kingdom of Iraq where there ex- 
ist perhaps the richest oil fields in the 
world. They would have been opened 
a few years ago except for the draw- 
back that they lie 600 miles from the 
Mediterranean, across the Arab desert 
which is infested with hostile tribesmen. 
The oil deposited there belongs jointly 
to the British (which held a mandate 
over Iraq for a decade after the war), 
the French, and the Americans. A 
23.75 per cent interest in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, which will de- 
velop the fields, is held by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., Ltd., the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group, the Compagnie Frangaise 
des Petroles, and the Near East De- 
velopment Co., Ltd., (Standards of New 
York, New Jersey, and Indiana, the 
Gulf and Atlantic Refining companies.) 

Development of the Iraq field will be 
delayed until about 1935, by which time 
it is expected that pipe lines will span 
the desert, emptying crude oil into tank- 
ers at both Haifa and Tripoli. When 
this oil starts to flow it may conceivably 
figure in a foreign price war that will 
shake the petroleum industry to its 
foundations. Competing for the mar- 
kets of Europe and Asia with the prod- 
ucts of Russian forced labor will be gaso- 
line and oils produced by the most ef- 
ficient methods devised by the world’s 
greatest capitalist nations. It should, 
if it eventuates, be a battle worth 
watching—from afar. 


Index of Business 
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relief. Such is the course of prim and 
pure fiscal virtue. On the other hand 
a lady of scarlet hue beckons. She 
whispers, “Your credit is still good. 
Go out and borrow. It is so much 
easier.” Furthermore, she invokes the 
highly respectable approval of many 
economists who hold that retrenchment 
and a rise in taxes are deflationary and 
diminish purchasing power at the very 
time that the government should do its 
utmost to promote the contrary. The 
problem will probably find a political 
solution, that is, a compromise with 
some retrenchment, slight increase in 
taxes, and borrowing to cover the gap 
that remains. 





FLANNELS 
ano FOULARDS cisfead 


of fuws ano goloshes 


When winter comes... Give yourself 
a glorious change of scene and climate, 
take a short cruise to the sun-drenched 
West Indies. Again Cunard is offering 
a prodigious choice of winter cruises. 





The famous cruising steamer Franconia 
opens the season, sailing from New York 
Dec. 19 along a new itinerary .. . Cap 
Haitien, near the ornate Palace of Milo 
and the Citadel, former residence of 
His Black Majesty, King Cristophe ... 
Curacao... Cartagena, the proud grimly- 
walled metropolis of the Spanish Main... 
Colon and Havana. 16 days... with 
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BERMUDA NASSAU 
Christmas Day in Curacao and New 
Year's Eve in Havana. Rates $175 up. 
Note also the sailing of the SCYTHIA, 
the “New Year's Eve Special", on 
December 26 to Nassau and Havana. 
9 days... $140 up. Other cruises of 
9 to 23 days. Greatly improved accom- 
modations. A vast variety of itineraries. 
Sailings up to April 1932. Reduced 
rates $120 to $225 minimum. 


Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 
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The Income Tax Cut Costs 











tile mill had for many years been 

thought to be a very profitable 
property by the banks, by the industry, 
and by its owners. In fact, during the 
seven years following 1913, when the 
corporation income-tax law went into 
effect, the company had been paying 
taxes on quite satisfactory profits. 

In 1919 the management was called 
on by a representative of the tax de- 
partment who wanted to check up on 
certain items. He found it to be im- 
possible, due to lack of any proper books 
or records. The bookkeeping consisted 
of little more than a set of single-entry 
- books that did not balance, amplified by 
more or less illegible memoranda scrib- 
bled on the backs of envelopes. There 
was nothing to give a satisfactory idea 
of what the real profits had been. 


Bankrupt, Didn’t Know it! 


He suggested that the officers have 
accountants install a modern accounting 
system and reconstruct, so far as they 
could, operating statements fer each 
year back to the passage of the tax law. 

When this was done, it was found 
that the company had been operating 
consistently at a heavy loss during the 
entire period. The company was, in 
fact, found to be bankrupt, even con- 
sidering the nominal refunds which it 
was able to get from the government 
for overpayment of taxes during the 
eight years. 

All that time the officers, who were the 
only owners, had paid themselves no 
salaries; when they wanted money they 
in effect dipped into the till and took 
what they Salaries are a 
legitimate part of the cost of a product. 
So is depreciation on machinery and 
equipment, yet no depreciation had 
been charged off. The result was that, 
instead of setting up reserves with which 
to buy new machinery as the old wore 
out and covering the depreciation in the 
price charged for the goods, the com- 
pany had to all intents and purposes 
been selling its machinery piecemeal 
with every yard of cloth it sold. 

This concern died, but fortunately a 
great many much like it recovered from 
what would have been fatal illnesses as 
a result of the light thrown on their 
conditions by the good accounting 
made compulsory by the tax law. 

Before the days of the corporation 


\ CLOSELY held New England tex- 


needed . 


By GEORGE H. KINGSLEY 


tax law, proper accounting was rare. 
Business men generally thought it an 
unnecessary evil and a useless expense. 

The secret of running a successful 
business was thought to be to buy cheap 
and sell dear. Scant thought was 
accorded to intangible expenses and the 
various items that go to make up over- 
head expense—which so often eats up 
all of the margin between what is paid 
for a product and what it sells for. 

The income-tax law forced business 
men to face the facts. And the more 
they improved their accounting systems 
the more insight they got into the whys 
and wherefores of profits and the more 
money they were able to make. 

Thus the president of one concern 
found that one department, supposedly 
efficient, had for years been tolerating 
a needless expense that amounted to 7 
per cent of its sales or, in money, to 
seventy thousand dollars a year. 

Another manufacturer had his ac- 
counting department work out a profit- 
and-loss statement by lines of product. 
To his surprise he found that fully 60 
per cent of his business was being done 
at a serious loss. Of the nearly twenty 
items that he made, seven were more 
than making up the losses on the others, 
enabling him to show a net profit. 

Investigation showed that four of the 
seven had not been pushed by his sales 
force because the leaders—most of them 
unprofitable, as it turned out—were 
easy to sell and therefore naturally 
favored by the salesmen. The upshot 
was that a method of payment was 
devised which stimulated the salesmen 
to concentrate their efforts on the 
profitable products rather than to 
follow the line of least resistance. 
Three years later the unprofitable items 
had been displaced to such an extent 
that they could safely be discontinued. 

The volume of business done by the 
company as a whole had remained 
about constant, but the net profits had 
increased more than four times over. 


Figurés Tell the Story 


Considered solely as a basis on which 
to set adequate selling prices, cost 
figures are important enough to more 
than justify themselves. But in ad- 
dition they are the surest possible 
indicators of where to effect betterments 
in production or selling that will result 
in savings and hence increased profits. 


Furthermore, general knowledge of 
costs throughout an industry tends 
strongly to reduce or even to eliminate 
ignorant, which is generally cut-throat, 
competition. No illegal price agreement 
is necessary—when every manufacturer 
in an industry has dependable figures 
to go by he will not as a rule sell at less 
than cost. 

Better accounting has also made 
business better through its effect on 
credit, both commercial and banking. 

Character, as J. P. Morgan is reputed 
to have said, may be the best possible 
security, but banks prefer something a 
bit more tangible for sizable loans. [| 
know one business man who for many 
years was able to borrow only two 
thousand dollars from his bank for use in 
his apparently prospering business. He 
had no books worthy of the name and 
hence could exhibit no certified balance 
sheet or operating statement as proof 
that he was entitled to more. 


Turning Taxes into Profits 


Along came the income tax and with 
it a new accounting system. At the 
end of the year he had auditors go over 
his books. When he showed _ their 
statements to the bank a loud gasp went 
up. Here was a fellow who for years 
had been easily entitled to a line of 
credit of $150,000, and they had been 
losing all that nice business for years. 
Banks want to lend—when they are 
sure they are safe, that is—for that is 
how they make their money. 

Today practically no commercial 
loans are made unless the would-be 
borrower submits financial statements 
which have been checked by a firm of 
outside auditors. The same to a great 
extent is true in extending credit to 
buyers. Investors too are wary now- 
adays about buying the securities of a 
company unless they can scrutinize 
an audited set of statements; conversely, 
the ability to show statements that 
satisfy prospective investors has opened 
the way to financing of medium-sized 
and small companies on a scale that 
was undreamed of twenty years ago. 

All of these things make for sounder 
business all along the line, and it is 
probably well within reason to say 
that every tax dollar paid to the govern- 
ment by corporations has been returned 
to them many times over by showing 
them the way to greater profits. 





